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{ A soldier learns about America 


NO. 4 


I Fight For Freedom? 


Condensed from Common Sense 


By "Sergeant John Henry" 


LL THE TIME we were 

in training we heard so 

much about being citi- 

zens of the United States 
and what a grand thing that was. 
Of course, we heard about that 
at Hampton, too, but after I 
went home South I kind of for- 
got about it. 

You see, I’ve never voted. I 
was thirty last birthday, but hard- 
ly any colored folks ever voted 
round our county. I think maybe 
the preacher and I guess the 
school teacher. Come to think of 
it, though, there was some trou- 
ble when that new teacher tried 
to vote. They beat him up. 

There was lots of talk about 
the draft. At first, they said only 


white men would be called. 

Well, that letter came and I 
had to go to town. Nancy’s ma 
said “Let the white folks fight 
their own, wars — colored folks 
mind their own business.” But, 
then she was sort of bitter about 
wars. 

Nancy felt pretty bad. I told 
her colored folks always had been 
in all the wars and we couldn't 
expect to stay out now. She said, 
yes, what about Jennie’s pa fight- 
ing in the last war? I shut up 
then. You can’t argue with a 
woman. 

Besides, Jennie’s pa wasn’t 
killed in France. He was killed 
after he came back—in Georgia. 
One day he put on his uniform 
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and went downtown. We don't 
know exactly what happened. 
There was a fight with a bunch of 
hoodlums. Nobody was brought 
to trial. They'd cut his uniform 
off him. Nancy said she didn’t 
want to see me in a uniform. She 
cried all night. 

Well, they sent us to an induc- 
tion camp in the next state. It 
seemed like a long time before 
we could find out what we were 
supposed to do. After that it 
wasn’t bad at all. 

I warned the fellows about go- 
ing in town Saturdays. I knew 
how it would be. 

The hardest thing was getting 
back to camp on time. The col- 
ored soldicrs were always late. 
Then there was hell to pay with 
the Sergeant—K.P. duty, or may- 
be the guard house. 


They never could seem to under- 
stand at camp that the buses 
wouldn’t let us ride back. They'd 
fill up four, five or six buses 
with white passengers. Then, 
along would come one for col- 
ored. By that time the crowd of 
colored folks would be so big not 
half of them could get on. 


Sometimes the colored soldiers 
would argue with the bus drivers, 
try to explain they had to get back 
to camp by a certain time. But 
that never did any good. More 
than likely he’d call an M.P. or 
a policeman. Then the soldier 
would get beat over the head. 
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Pete had an awful hemorrhage 
from just such a beating. That's 
how it happened he was in the 
hospital when time came for us to 
be moved way out West to anoth- 
er camp. Finally Pete was all 
right again and we started. 

All the first day and night we 
were in the Jim Crow car. By 
early morning we were in south- 
ern Indiana and the conductor 
moved us back into another 
coach. I told the fellows they had 
to pipe down now. I wasn’t going 
to have white folks thinking we 
didn’t know how to act. 

It was a much bigger car and 
the seats were fine. Further up we 
saw some white soldiers. We 
didn’t want any trouble so we 
were very quiet. But, when the 
white soldiers saw us they came 
back. They were swell. They 
laughed at Pete’s jokes and gave 
us a couple bottles of beer. 

After a while the conductor 
came along and said “You fellows 
better get off at the next stop and 
get something to eat. There’s no 
diner on this train.’”” Everybody 
thanked him and the white fel- 
lows went up to their seats to put 
on their coats. When the train 
stopped we got off. 

It was a good size town. We 
could see several eating places. 
The other soldiers had crossed 
over and entered a restaurant near 
the tracks. I thought maybe we'd 
better try to find someplace else, 
but I knew we didi.'t have much 
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time. 

First, we went inside the depot 
and asked if they had a lunch 
counter. They said—no. 

So, then we went into a place 
next door. I was pretty sure the 
minute we got inside we wouldn't 
get anything there. But then, I 
thought, maybe seeing we were 
soldiers, we would. 

When we went up to the coun- 
ter, the girl just stared at us and 
then called a man. He looked 
tough. He said, “You niggers get 
out!” 

I said, “Mister, we're on the 
train and 

“Get out!” 

I nodded to the boys and we 
went out. 


One of the fellows said, “Hell! 
I’m not hungry.” 

Pete said, ‘Neither am I.” 

We thought maybe they'd 
bring coffee and sandwiches 
through, but nobody did. Well, I 
went to sleep. 

When I woke up the fellows 
were playing cards. I heard one 
of the white soldiers say “When 
do we stop again? I’m starving!” 

Pete said ‘I’m going to order 
a nice big pork chop, some greens, 
cornbread and buttermilk.” 

The white soldier laughed and 
asked “Say, where do you think 
you are? We'll be lucky if we get 
ham sandwiches.” 

Pete said, “You said some- 
thing.” 
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So, then we told them what 
had happened. One of them got 
up and said, “Well, I'll be god- 
damned!” And he went back 
where the rest of the white sol- 
diers were. 


In a little while two more came 
back. One was a sergeant. He 
seemed awful young for a ser- 
geant but he asked me a lot of 
questions, then he said, “I'll find 
out how long we stop at this next 
place.” 


He went back and talked to 
the conductor. We all got ready 
to get off. When the train 
stopped, he said “We're here 
twenty minutes. Now, we'll all go 
together. Do just as I say.” 

There were nine of us. Four 
colored soldiers and five white, 
counting the sergeant. This town 
was largec than the other and 
there was a good size restaurant 
right on the corner. 


The sergeant looked in the win- 
dows a minute, then he said: 
“We'll go in and sit at two ta- 
bles. Come on.” We went in and 
sat down. Everything was pretty 
quiet because everybody was 
staring at us. The man came over. 

The sergeant said “We're on 
the train and only have a few 
minutes. Can you hurry our or- 
ders?” 

The man asked, looking at us, 
“You all together?” 

The sergeant said “Yes!” 

The man said “Those colored 


boys can’t eat in here.” 
The sergeant said ‘We're all 
soldiers and we're all hungry.” 
The man said, “I can't help 
that. I'll serve you white soldiers, 
but I can’t serve those———” 
The sergeant got up. He said 
“Come on, boys!” 


The man said, “I’m sorry, but 


The sergeant said ‘Go to hell!” 


We stood on the sidewalk for 
a while. Then, the sergeant point- 
ed to another place down the 
street. He said, ‘See that place. 
We're going in there and get 
something to eat. Let’s go!” 

The sergeant walked straight 
to the counter and as many of us 
as could took stools. Nobody 
moved to serve us. The sergeant 
called, “Service, please! We're in 
a hurry.” 

The man said, “You niggers 
get back. We can’t serve you 
here!” The sergeant got up. I 
never saw such a white face. He 
took some bills out of his pocket 
and laid them on the counter. We 
stood up too. 

Then, he said, “Okey, boys, 
grab!” 

We did—sandwiches—pies— 
doughnuts—cakes—anything in 
sight. The man yelled and a wom- 
an screamed. But we were out of 
there in two shakes and down 
the street. The man ran out after 
us yelling for the police. People 
began coming from all directions. 
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But, by the time a crowd had 
collected at the station and the 
police were coming up, the train 
was beginning to move. Pete was 
laughing so he nearly choked. 
The sergeant didn’t say anything. 
He looked pretty upset. 

The next morning we got into 
Chicago where we changed trains. 
I've often thought about that 
young sergeant. I'd like to meet 
up with him out here. I hope 
he’s been promoted. 

Back there at the Fort was the 
first time many of us ever got to- 
gether. I'd catch myself talking 
all night—talking and listening. 

One fellow from southern Cali- 
fornia asked one night, ‘What 
have I got against the Japs? In 
the town where I live, Jap restau- 
rants were the only decent places 
we could go—and when my kid 
sister was hit by a truck, it was 
a Jap doctor who let them bring 
her in. At the white doctor's of- 
fice right near the accident they 
said they were too busy.” 

We heard a lot of speeches. 
Most of them I’ve forgotten. But 
one I'll never forget. It was at a 
sort of forum. I hadn’t intended 
to go, but any place where there 
were women was better than sit- 
ting around the barracks all the 
time. 

Just as I went in one soldier 
was asking “What are we fighting 
for—Democracy?” Several fel- 
lows gave a sort of horse laugh. 
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I didn’t think that was very 
polite. 

Then a woman’s voice answered 
“Yes—you're fighting to make 
the whole world free—and that 
means all of us.’ Then, she stood 
up and went on, “You're fighting 
to make the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution 
of the United States more than 
dusty documents, Have you ever 
read them? Do you know the 
Constitution under which you live 
and die?” 

Then she began to read. I never 
was so surprised in all my life. 
Of course, we'd all heard about 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, but as I 
looked around at their faces I 
could see they were just as sur- 
prised. 

Every now and then, the girl 
would stop and say, ‘This is what 
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you're fighting for!” 

That afternoon a lot of things 
cleared up for me. In spite of 
anything, I know now that we're 
fighting to right wrongs—wher- 
ever they exist. I can really be 
glad I was born in a country that 
promises freedom—real freedom 
—to all its people. The people 
who set up this country in the be- 
ginning planned it that way and 
it’s for us to see that those plans 
are carried out. 

I think I understand now that 
freedom isn’t something you can 
be handed on a silver platter. 
The black man didn’t have much 
to say about this early planning. 
But now that he is a citizen in this 
United States it’s up to him to 
write his name, with blood if 
necessary, in this Constitution. 
Such a country is worth fighting 
for—it’s worth dying for. 


A CLEVELAND SCHOOL class is a living rebuke 
to those who consider that there is no racial tolerance 
whatever in the U. S. Some 41 children are in the first- 
grade class of Cleveland’s Teacher Marie Kenney. All 
the children are white. Teacher Kenney is a Negro. She 
has been teaching uneventfully for 16 years at the Not- 
tingham School in an overwhelmingly white industrial 
section of eastern Cleveland. Local Negro newspapers 
have called it ‘democracy in action.” 


Time Magazine. 


NEGRO WHO'S WHO 


How many of these famous Negro movie stars do you know? 


"= 
was an Academy “taught Shirley is the newest rage 
Award winner. Temple to dance. as a singer. a 


is No. 1 stooge usually plays is a leading com- 
for Jack Benny. maid’s parts. edian, 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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1 q First post-war congress in Paris 


blocked by American diplomats 


Black Voices Jn The Peace 


Condensed from Amsterdam Star-News 


By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


suggested that when the 

time comes for drafting the 

peace treaty a Negro con- 
gress should meet at the same 
time and and in the same place 
and formulate demands for race 
equality. 

Commendable as this would be 
in many respects, it is in all prob- 
ability impossible, as shown by 
our experiences after the first 
World War. A group of Negroes 
in Philadelphia, including the 
present Bishop Wright, demanded 
a congress in Paris during the 
drafting of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. As I was being sent to 
Paris on the Creel press boat 
right after the Armistice, I was 
asked to take up the idea and I 
planned the first Pan-African 
Congress. 


What happened? Immediately 
both the English government and 
the United States government 
moved to stop it. 


Secretary of State Polk in- 
formed the group of Negroes 


RANDOLPH has 


who were preparing to attend the 
congress that the congress had 
been forbidden by the French 
government and he therefore re- 
fused to issue passports. The Eng- 
lish government said the same 
thing to both Negroes and whites 
who wanted to attend, 


Meantime in Paris I was rush- 
ing about trying to geti permission 
to hold the congress. Such Amer- 
icans as I could come in contact 
with expressed general interest, 
but regretted that nothing could 
be done -because Paris was still 
under martial law and the French 
government would not permit 
such a congress. Both Colonel 
House and Walter Lippman em- 
phasized this aspect. 


But I had another card up my 
sleeve. I had met Blaise Diagne, 
deputy for Senegal in the French 
Parliament; we had talked over 
the possibility of the congress and 
he was enthusiastic for it. 


I went back to him and told 
him what the Americans had said. 
This aroused his ire because he 
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did not like the American attitude 
on the race question in general. 
“I will see Clemenceau,” he said 
“Don’t say much about it, but go 
ahead.” The result was that in 
the great ballroom of the Grand 
Hotel Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 1919, 
Boulevard de Capucines, we held 
the first Pan-American Congress. 

But, of course, it was a con- 
gress only in name. No Negroes 
from America, the West Indies or 
the British dominions could at- 
tend unless they happened to be 
in Paris; and, so far as American 
Negro soldiers were concerned, 
even if they were in France they 
could attend only on special per- 
mission from the Army, and this 
was not likely to be given. 

We had at the congress 57 dele- 
gates, but they were all persons 
who for various reasons happened 
to be in Paris at the time, and 


124th Anticle of War 
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were not especially sent or dele- 
gated to attend the congress. 
There were 16 American Negroes 
and 20 from the West Indies. 
Twenty-one others were colored 
and white people representing 
various countries and continents, 
making 57 in all. 

The chief value of this small 
congress was the impetus which 
it gave for the real Pan-American 
Congress of 1921 which met in 
Paris, London and Brussels in suc- 
cessive sessions. Twenty-six 
groups of Negroes from all over 
the world were represented by 
200 delegates. All Europe listened 
and commended. Here was the be- 
ginning of a real Pan-American 
movement, if we had but known 
it. 

But we Negroes, especially we 
of America, were interested in 
other things. 


SOME FEW of the white boys—just a few, I say— 
resent that the English treat us just how they do. It ain’t 
democracy to feel that way. Why don’t those boys 
study the 124th Article of War? The 124th Article of 
War says a soldier should adapt himself to unfavorable 
conditions. Now, one of those boys that come from 
certain parts of the country, he might feel that if he see 
somebody be polite to me, it is an unfavorable condi- 
tion. Well, then he ought to adapt himself. 


as told to A. J. Liebling in New Yorker. 


Negro soldier in England 


{ Feudal slavery in republic run by 


rubber interests called a debit to democracy 


Liberia: Mississippi of Africa 


Condensed from Tomorrow 


By Arthur Ingram Hayman 


IBERIA SEEMED a tiny 
point on a map—as it 
does to most Americans— 
until I was sent there by 
the rubber company which con- 
trols the obscure little republic 
much as a certain munitions man- 
ufacturer controls tiny Delaware. 


I am not a diplomat, schooled 
in the subtleties of the double- 
entendre, but merely an engineer 
who knows that the planks have 
to be straight when you lay a 
bridge. Because the pattern of 
Liberia is not a straight one, be- 
cause it caricatures democracy on 
a continent whose millions of sub- 
ject peoples strive for democracy, 
the question of Liberia is one 
which must be solved, for their 


ARTHUR INGRAM HAYMAN, a 
construction engineer who _ spent 
several years in Liberia, has just re- 
turned to the United States. He ex- 
_pects to receive a commission in the 
United States Army and be on his 
way back to Liberia to join the 
American expeditionary forces sta- 
tioned there. 


own preservation, by the United 
Nations at war. 


Whenever I am asked, “What 
is Liberia like?” I generally reply, 
“Imagine Mississippi magnified 
to the stature of an independent 
republic.” 

The white aristocrats of Vicks- 
burg would probably consider the 
black aristocrats of Monrovia to 
be untouchables because of their 
skin; but, spiritually, there is lit- 
tle difference between the pattern 
of subjection to be found in the 
Mississippi Delta and the similar 
pattern of slavery to be found in 
the Liberian bush. Both in Vicks- 
burg and Monrovia the handful 
of masters govern through the 
archaic symbols of caste and force 
—with their private empires, in 
each case, becoming seething in- 
fernos of hatred and unrest. 

Fortunately, the harm that Mis- 
sissippi’s aristocracy can do the 
cause of the United Nations is 
limited, since that particular little 
oligarchy has no support from 
the liberal government of awak- 
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ening America. But most unfor- 
tunately, our government still co- 
operates with the arrogant little 
clique headed by President Bar- 
clay of Monrovia, failing to real- 
ize the economic and strategic im- 
portance of helping to build de- 
mocracy in a country which may 
become an important theater of 
war in Northwest Africa. 


Shabby Monrovia reminds one 
of a Southern county seat. 

From the borders of French 
West Africa almost to the doors 
of Monrovia live two million dis- 
contended, restless tribesmen — 
Krus, Mandingos, Greboes, and 
others, who justifiably hate the 
descendants of the original Amer- 
ican Negro colonists, and who 
might be as easily susceptible to 
Axis advance propaganda from 
across the border as were the na- 
tives of Burma when they were 
visited by smooth-talking Japa- 
nese agents. 

Unless something is done im- 
mediately to give these tribesmen 
the status of human beings in 
their own country, they might 
welcome a change of masters — 
even if the new masters had 
white skins. 


Often, as I walked down the 
muddy lanes of Monrovia, I won- 
dered if those original eighty 
colonists might not have set their 
sails and returned home, had they 
foreseen that their descendants 
would have established a system 
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of chattel slavery much like the 
one from which those pioneers 
were escaping in 1820. 


Four years earlier, whites and 
free Negroes in this country had 
founded the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, the purpose of which 
was to build on the African Coast 
an asylum for enslaved Negroes 
in this country. 


Singing hymns of deliverance, 
some eighty pioneers sailed from 
America on the schooner “Eliza- 
beth” in February, 1820. Arriving 
at Cape Mount in the present re- 
public of Liberia, the pilgrims 
remained until a second group 
arrived on the “Nautilus” in 
1821. The survivors of the first 
expedition joined forces with the 
second group, and proceeded to 
Providence Island near the mouth 
of the Mesurao River. Here, with 
white men acting as intermedia- 
ries, negotiations were opened 
with the native Africans for the 
purchase of territory. 


The story goes that the natives 
showed a great deal of initial sales 
resistance. The native rulers were 
piling up sizable fortunes, for 
Africa, in the slave trade, and 
feared the possible competition of 
these newcomers, who spoke the 
language and practiced the cus- 
toms of the white man. 

Finally, however, Lieutenant 
Robert Stockton of the U. S. S. 
“Alligator” arranged a real estate 
transaction which reminds one of 
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the purchase price paid the In- 
dians for Manhattan Island. A 
record has been kept of the arti- 
cles given the native chiefs in re- 
turn, eventually, for the whole 
forty-three thousand square miles 
of Liberia. They amounted to six 
muskets, one small barrel of pow- 
der, six iron bars, ten iron pots, 
one barrel of beads, two casks of 
tobacco, twelve knives, twelve 
forks, twelve spoons, a barrel of 
nails, a box of pipes, three look- 
ing glasses, four umbrellas, three 
walking sticks, one box of soap, a 
barrel of rum, four hats, three 
pairs of shoes, and a few yards 
of white calico. As an assurance 
of good faith, the newcomers 
promised to deliver a second in- 
stallment of the same variety of 
goods at their earliest conveni- 
ence, 


The settlers were surrounded 
by slavers on all sides, and it is 
a sad commentary on the influ- 
ence of environment that many of 
their descendants became partners 
in the illicit slave trade which 
continues to this day in sections 
of Africa. 


The notorious trader, Theodore 
Canot (Mr. Gunpowder), main- 
tained a slave compound at Digby 
a few miles from Monrovia, and 
boasted of his friendship for the 
Liberian colonists in his “Adven- 
tures of an African Slaver.” 

Today, Liberia is still the main 
market for slaves in Africa, al- 
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though liberation of human chat- 
tels is being accomplished in 
Ethiopia—which has far less de- 
veloped political _institutions. 
Slavery in Liberia was the subject 
of a League of Nations investiga- 
tion during the administration of 
the late President King. 


Slavery, in the form of forced 
labor to satisfy taxes or “rent” 
for the abundant land of the jun- 
gle, still flourishes under a mass 
of covert legal forms—enforced 
by grafting tax assessors who do 
not hesitate to confiscate the last 
cow, and by illiterate, brutal po- 
licemen who have no compunc- 
tion about burning a village of 
gtass huts to the ground. 


And since the rubber company 
came in to bolster the tottering 
Americo-Liberian regime, the 
worst forms of modern industrial 
exploitatién are being combined 
with the worst features of chattel 
bondage to form the iron pattern 
for all Liberians except that taw- 
dry little aristocracy which rules 
only to ruin. 


With the death of the last white 
administrator, Thomas Buchanan, 
in 1841, the Americo-Liberians 
set up a closed corporation, and 
named it a republic. Our deep 
South disfranchises all Negroes 
and most poor whites. Liberia dis- 
franchises all whites and most 
Negroes. 


By custom and law, voting at 
elections is confined to an infin- 
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itesimal minority of the one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Liberi- 
ans who claim direct descent from 
the eighty original colonists. Some 
six thousand people actually have 
a voice in the government, and all 
of those live near the coast. 

The Vais, Mandingos, Buzzi, 
Bassa, Greboe, Kru, and the re- 
mainder of the twenty-eight tribes 
have as little to say about what 
happens in the legislature at Mon- 
rovia as a sharecropper in Georgia 
about what happens in Congress. 
No white man may become a citi- 
zen or an Official of Liberia, even 
if he has lived his whole life in 
the country. For the law states 
that only a black man can be a 
citizen, only a citizen can be a 
lawmaker, and only a citizen can 
own land. 

But this law has conveniently 
been interpreted to permit the 
rubber company to take over mil- 
lions of the country’s most pro- 
ductive acres under a_ virtually 
perpetual lease. 

We cannot afford to repeat the 
mistake that we made in 1923 
when we sent boats with supplies 
to the Monrovia government to 
suppress a revolt of the long-suf- 
fering Krus and Greboes. We 
could still have stopped that civil 
war and averted the present crisis 
by using our influence upon the 
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Liberian government to have made 
fair concessions to the natives, I 
am certain that had the Krus and 
Greboes been given some voice in 
the government at that time, Li- 
beria would now be a factor on 
our side. 

It is high time, as the clock 
ticks off crucial moments for 
democracy, that we give the Li- 
berian native something of his 
birthright of freedom. If the Li- 
berian government—and I say 
this with the greatest reluctance— 
continues to stand in the way, we 
should remember that the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society still has 
a corporate existence, and _ still 
possesses a direct title to the en- 
tire country. 

I would hesitate to suggest that 
we snuff out the life of a govern- 
ment unless it were necessary to 
preserve the lives of whole na- 
tionalities which that government 
suppresses. I know, however, 
from the surrender of Burma and 
Malaya that any government 
which forces whole peoples into 
the arms of their destroyers is 
hardly worth preserving. 

The solution to the problem of 
Liberia is reconstruction—but re- 
construction on a basis which will 
make the word “liberty,” from 
which the nation’s very name is 
derived, mean something. 


SUCCESS STORY 


{ Canada Lee learned to use fists early 
and has been a battler ever since 


A Teughie Gels Tougher 


Condensed from New York Mirror 


By Sidney Field 


N “Native Son” Canada Lee 

played the part of tough 

“Bigger Thomas.” In real life 

Canada is tough too, but his 
spirit is tougher. 

Few people know it, and Can- 
ada doesn’t ever talk about it, 
but he’s stone blind in one eye, 
a memento of his prize-fighting 
days. More light shines from him 
with one eye, than from most peo- 
ple with two. 

His real name is Lionel Cane- 
gata. It’s a West Indian name and 
the Canegatas were members of 
the Council of the Island of St. 
Croix. There they knew dignity 
and a measure of ease. Here they 
knew humiliation and poverty. 

In the West Sixties in Manhat- 
tan, Lionel became Lee. In the 
ring, Joe Humphreys, announcing 
Lee’s first fight, couldn't pro- 
nonce Canegata. It became Can- 
ada, and in that moment of com- 


pulsory inspiration, Joe invented 
the whole name and it became 
Canada Lee. 


Canada never finished public 
school .. . 


“It’s the thing I’m most 
ashamed of, and yet, it’s the thing 
I'm most proud of. With more 
schooling-I'd probably have a lot 
more mental discipline. Without 
it I have come a long way.” 

His pride is natural. He has the 
gift of perception, of seeing 
things lesser minds are blind to. 
His ambition is not personal. It’s 
related to the hopes of other 
men. 

At 14 Canada ran away from 
school, went up to Saratoga, ex- 
ercised horses, then rode them... 

“I quit because I wasn’t much 
good as a jockey, even though I 
weighed only 90 pounds, and they 
paid off in peanuts.” 

Back at home he met a friend 
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who had turned fighter. 

“I'd licked that kid a dozen 
times, so if he could fight I 
could.” 

. . ."I fought my way to and 
from school every day and learned 
that all I needed was as many 
fists as the next guy.” 


He won a couple of amateur 
city championships, then turned 
pro. As a welterweight he beat 
two men who later became world 
champs, beat another in an over- 
weight fight while he was the 
champ. 


In eight years of fighting he 
battered away a small fortune 
while his body and eyes were be- 
ing battered. Then he had to 
learn how to get by with other 
things besides his hands. He al- 
ways knew how to handle a vio- 
lin, so when his eyes went bad 
he sang and fiddled in his own 
band, turned night club owner in 
a place he called “The Jitterbug,” 
long before they coined the word 
for dancing. When he and his 
club went broke he wrestled with 
the vanity of keeping up appear- 
ances .... 

“Just being a big shot didn’t 
get me any shoes. One day I de- 
cided to get any kind of job, even 
with a pick and shovel. So I lined 
up with the others in the employ- 
ment bureau of the YMCA.” 

He got discouraged waiting, 
crawled off in a corner of the 
Y’s little theatre, and sat down. 


While he brooded the lights went 
up and a man from the stage 
yelled at him: “You, what’s your 
name, come on up here and read 
this.” He read a part, and found 
himself an actor. 


“I didn’t take it seriously until 
after a few parts. Then I was out 
job hunting and a producer tried 
to brush me off. I got that part. 


From then on this ex-fighter, 
who reads Grimm's fairy tales, 
has made his mark on the stage. 
He loves a crowd... “It excites 
and relaxes me.” 


Up to now he’s never been a 
planner... 

“I’ve always been been like a . 
leaf on a stream, going wherever 
the tide took me.” 

But he’s learned how to battle 
the flood tides that take him back- 
wards. 

“There’s such a thing as brawn 
of brain, too.” 

When “Native Son” closed 
Canada Lee turned actor-produc- 
er. He started with a play called 
“The Wind is Rising” by Harry 
Kleiner, a youngster who’s on his 
way into the Army, and after that 
he may do another called “New 
Georgia.” 

Canada’s hope now, is not to be 
the star alone in the sky. He has 
a voice now, and he'll raise it 
above the roar of prejudice and 
hate... “And even if it’s alone, 
it will be loud and strong.” 


4 Need for racial education not 
limited to any single section 


North And South 


Condensed from The American Scholar 


By Thomas Sanction 


HE NORTH has deluded 

itself that all sins against 

the Negro, or that even 

most sins, are committed 

below Mason and Dixon line. 

After three years’ residence in 

the North I know this to be a 
gross delusion. 

Leave a newspaper office with 

a group and begin to enter a Ne- 


THOMAS SANCTION, a young 
Southerner who has lived in the 
Northeast for the past three years, 
has for some time been “preparing, 
from bibliography and from obser- 
vation, a book on the need for more 
openminded attitudes in the South 
and particularly among young 
Southerners whose minds have not 
yet been closed by sentiment and 
prejudice.” After his graduation 
from Tulane University he worked 
on the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and was a reporter for the Associat- 
ed Press. As a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard in 19141-42 he devoted most 
of his time to a study of Negro an- 
thropology and race history in 
America. Early in 1942 he left Har- 
vard to become managing editor of 
the New Republic. 


gro’s taxicab; a teletype operator 
from Brooklyn says, ‘The hell 
with this dinge, there are enough 
white men driving cabs.” 

A Negro shoeshine boy tells 
you, “They Jim Crows as much 
here as they do’s at home, a dif- 
ferent way,” and he gives you 
evidence. 

You read in a magazine: “Nor 
is Jim Crow a strictly southern 
proposition. New York City 
maintains four public colleges. 
Together they employ 2,232 fa- 
culty members. No faculty mem- 
ber is a Negro.” 

You read in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: “Union lines held fast 
yesterday in defiance of City 
Hall’s order to cut out racial dis- 
crimination against the 21-year- 
old Negro motorman, Audley 
Cole. Motorman John D. Cos- 
tello was suspended for four days 
for refusing to give Cole instruc- 
tions in operating his Municipal 
Railway car. In refusing to in- 
struct Cole, Costello was carrying 
out the orders of the AFL Car- 
men’s Union.” 
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And then comes the Sojourner 
Truth housing riot in Detroit. 
White “neighbors” (a check of 
whose license plates reveals that 
some had come from 25 miles 
away) gang up to stone and riot 
Negroes out of a 200-family hous- 
ing unit because the white ‘‘neigh- 
bors’ didn’t want them in the 
neighborhood. 

The greatest rent exploitation 
in the world takes place in Har- 
lem. And Marian Anderson gets 
no love from the DAR’s in Wash- 
ington. 

The North (even liberal sec- 
tions who would not do so con- 
sciously) has talked itself into a 
belief that there is 99 per cent 
tolerance in the North, one per 
cent in the South. Anyone who 
has a sincere desire to make a bet- 
ter place for the Negro in Amer- 
ica defeats this purpose if he suc- 
cumbs to such an illusion. 

The North has proven itself 
capable of just as much _ basic 
cruelty in race relations as the 
South has, The evidence is less 
dramatic, and less frequent, be- 
cause there are fewer Negroes in 
the North, because the fire flares 
less frequently with less tinder. 

To leave the matter here would 
be to leave it with only a negative 
conclusion. What's the remedy, 
North and South? You in the 
North should find your own an- 
swer and you should have less ex- 
cuse for not doing so—less ex- 
cuse for Jim Crow in your big 
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war factories and Jim Crow in 
Harlem municipal conditions — 
than Southerners who have nev- 
er claimed to be tolerant and who 
fight this battle as an open war— 
not under cover. What is the rem- 
edy for the South? What is pos- 
sible? 

A southern editor will usually 
play eloquent tricks with this 
question and wind up with zero. 
A northern answer dealing only 
in ideals sounds better but it still 
amounts to nothing because the 
real answer must be workable not 
only for the Negro but for the 
white man he must live with for- 
ever. 

If you say education for the 
white man and for the Negro 
alike you must not expect it to 
work quick miracles; for the ed- 
ucation must come from within 
the South, and the group of 
Southerners making the effort to 
provide it is small and growing 
only slowly. 

Furthermore it must be educa- 
tion with an attainable purpose. 
W. E. B. DuBois of Atlanta is a 
Negro scholar whose books must 
rank high by the severest stand- 
ards. I can understand his sad 
rejection of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s belief that Negroes must be 
trained as skilled manual work- 
ers to take a manual role in the 
white man’s society. 

Yet there is the matter of suc- 
cessive objectives, and it seems to 
me that this is the most practi- 
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cal objective that the Negro who 
is going to live in the South can 
work for now. At this stage the 
Negro in the South has almost no 
middle class, with the exception 
of a few business men in the 
cities. There is an abyss between 
the common laborers and menials 
and the Negro intellectuals and 
professionals. Until the Negro 
builds a vigorous middle class to 
speak for him, to act for him, to 
win respect and to defend his 
rights, he will be pushed around. 
His skilled artisans can do the 
most at this stage to help him on 
toward economic and educational 
equality. 

But Booker T. Washington’s 
acceptance of permanent humility 
and debasement for the Negro is 
dead. In this vast war, in which 
Nazi racism is one of the things 
we are fighting, the Negro has 
found a new militancy and his 
hunger is a hunger for full and 
unlimited rights as a citizen, for 
the end of Jim Crow in all its 
forms. It is hypocrisy for the 
white man to tell him he cannot 
have this but that he must help 
us fight the war. What the real 
southern white friend of the Ne- 
gro can do is to labor to remove 
the barriers of ignorance which 
stand before this realization. It is 
a bitter truth that it will take a 
long time to remove these bar- 
riers. But this is no reason why 
the Negro’s leaders should cease 
to demand their removal or why 
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the Negro and the white friend 
of the Negro should passively 
wait for the war to end before any 
efforts are made to bring re- 
form. 


At all events this war, if we 
win it, will serve as a powerful 
and leveling catalyst and the Ne- 
gro’s welfare will go forward 
along with the welfare of the ex- 
ploited everywhere. Years will 
be required before the South can 
be prepared for real racial coop- 
eration. But this is not to propose 
what the traditional Southerner 
means when he wants the Negro, 
before he can claim equality, to 
undergo the white man’s 5000 
years of “civilization.” I mean 
rather the few decades in which 
tremendous things are accom- 
plished in this age. 


I am é¢alking about a process 
that has been gaining speed since 
Emancipation; a process that in 
the interim has raised Negro lit- 
eracy from 5 per cent to 85; that 
has bettered conditions of health 
and reduced the death rate from 
33 to 14 per thousand; that has 
brought the Negro $2,500,000,- 
000 in property ownership and 
has raised his purchasing power 
to $2,000,000,000 a year. 


There are Southerners abroad 
today who feel they understand 
much of the deep and ultimate 
reason for the southern Negro’s 
lack of group accomplishment and 
for many of his breaches of the 
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white man’s mode of living. The 
white man of humble _back- 
ground, of little education, of no 
resources can, if it is in him, live 
with pride and hope; he can labor 
for the future; he can struggle 
for his respectability and his self- 
respect, from one year to the next, 
from father to son; and by work 
and ability and long effort he can 
win his way up through the levels 
of social and economic privilege. 

For long years the Negroes 
could not cherish this hope; they 


Negro ‘Molly Pitcher’ 


saved nothing, they lived for no 
purpose. For most of them a 
drunk on Saturday night was as 
much as they could look for to 
carry them away from the dull 
routine of their days. What 
growth was possible to any race 
in such circumstances? Yet with 
each passing decade we have giv- 
en the Negro more to hope for 
and he has rewarded himself (and 
us, if we will realize it) with 
growth and race awareness. 


NOT ONLY Crispus Attucks and thousands of 
other Negro men took part in our Revolutionary war, 
but Negro women also served, some by honorable de- 
ception, as was the case of Deborah Gannott. 

Hére was the “Molly Pitcher of the Negro Race.” 

Deborah Gannott fought for 17 months in the 
Fourth Massachusetts regiment of the Continental army; 
was later rewarded with a cash bonus and a pension by 
the state of Massachusetts. 

She was enrolled in the army under the name of 


Robert Shirtcliffe. 


For three years she served as a soldier; was several 


times a volunteer in hazardous enterprises and twice 
wonuded. Soldiers called her “Mollie’” in playful allu- 
sion to her want of a beard, but none guessed her sex 
until she fell ill with brain fever and was taken to a 
hospital. 

Shortly after her recovery she was honorably dis- 
charged from the army by General Washington. Upon 
the termination of the war, congress granted her a 
pension in addition to certain lands. 

William Pickens, ANP. 


q A Negro girl tells how she 
overcame that ‘black feeling’ 


How I Geel At A White College 


Condensed from Journal of Negro Education 


By Edythe 


DECIDED to go to a white 

college. I lived in the town 

where it was situated. Con- 

sequently, I would not have 
the expense of room and board 
that would follow if I chose a 
Negro college. And I had heard 
it said that a colored student who 
graduated from that institution 
was highly respected for his 
scholastic ability. 

I realized, however, that a Ne- 
gro entering a large institution ot 
thirty-one hundred students ot 
whom twenty were Negroes 
would lack the social life that 
goes with a well-rounded educa- 
tion. First of all, being a Negro, 
I was exempt from all the sorori- 
ties on the campus. I knew that 
I would never dress for a sorority 
“rush” party, or become a pledge. 
I knew, also, that I would never 
dance at-the Sigma Chi or the 
Delta Tau houses. Yet, I chose a 
white college. 

I had heard that the professors 
gtaded Negro student lower sim- 
ply because they were Negroes. 

Some of my Negro friends 
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pointed out that they would nev- 
er think of going to a white col- 
lege. “I want the social life,” 
they said. “The social phase of 
college life is the most impor- 
tant.” 

Well, I entered a white col- 
lege with the determination to 
confront all of the white faces 
over there, and show them that 
I could be one of them scholasti- 
cally, even if my color was dif- 
ferent, even if I was conspicu- 
ous. 

Strange it is that regardless of 
how many Negro faces a white 
person has seen, another coming 
before him still causes that extra 
glance of “look who's here; well!” 
I found that my biggest task was 
to accustom the students to my 
presence in the classroom. I found 
that upon entering a class for the 
first time, I met many surprised 
glances and looks. 

I found that when I spoke the 
room would be in complete si- 
lence to see what the Negro girl 
was going to say. Well, honestly, 
my reaction was to show these 
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people that I was a good student. 
This idea has obsessed me 
throughout my two years here. 

So in the classroom I talk; ! 
make myself heard; I make my 
professors realize that I can speak, 
that I can ably use the English 
language, that I, too, have pre- 
pared my lesson. 


Another significant point about 
being a Negro at a white college 
is my contact with the professors. 
Interestingly, I am the only Ne- 
gro in my classes. Therefore, all 
my professors learn my name 
readily and I have found that 
most of them call upon me fre- 
quently, some to see what I actu- 
ally do know, and others to make 
me feel that I am not being neg- 
lected. I find that I have their 
deepest courtesy and respect; I am 
always spoken to. 


Professors have praised me for 
my work, told me that I can ex- 
pect an A if I keep up the good 
work. I haven’t found that keen 
discrimination that I was told of. 
I do not intend to convey the 
feeling that if I can obtain the 
gtades, I have conquered the prej- 
udice at this white college. I know 
that this is not true. 

In the Physical Education De- 
partment I have discovered more 
prejudice than anywhere else on 
the campus. I feel more that I am 
Negro in those classes; a keen 
sense of inferiority empowers me 
there. 

There was the time when I 
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was one among three hundred 
girls at a social dance, and the 
instructor and one other girl ven- 
tured to drag me over the floor, 
when all of the other girls had 
run frantically clutching at each 
other to dance with everyone else 
but me, simply because I was a 
Negro, a brown conspicuous per- 
son. That was the time I went 
home and fell across the bed and 
cried, cried until I was exhausted. 
That was the time I hated a white 
college! 


It is true that I would enjoy 
going to the formals in Brant 
Room at Kumler Dorm and the 
fraternity dances. It is true that 
I would enjoy having my brown 
legs hang over the side of one of 
those long trucks that take boys 
and girls on hayrides and to pic- 
nics, but I have become adjusted 
to not attending these affairs. I 
have never been part of them, so 
I do not miss them. 


I take in a Varsity dance now 
and then, and I know I am free 
to go to the Senior Ball and Jun- 
ior Prom, but I am forced to 
walk around with resentment to- 
ward the white students who sing 
as those trucks roll them toward 
home, who parade High Street 
on Saturday night in their formal 
attire. 

I am keeping my head up. It is 
true that some of these students 
might crack a joke about my be- 
ing a prospective girl friend to 
one of their fraternity brothers; 
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and then, it is true that I dodge 
some of my white friends because 
they treat me too nicely. Some- 
how they have the feeling that it 
is their duty to go to the extreme 
in treating me nicely just because 
I am a Negro. Maybe they feel 
sorry for me; I don't know. 
Their seemingly sincere interest 
perhaps doesn’t affect me as they 
feel it does. I am not attending 
this college for sympathy, but for 
high achievement and respect as 
another college student. 

I dodged the white boy that 
suddenly became my friend be- 
cause I had my lesson prepared 
every day. It was much easier to 
ask the Negro girl after he once 
found she was capable; because 
then his white friends would nev- 
er know just how inefficient he 
was. Yes, they ask me the answers 
and the assignments now, since 
they have found that I am reli- 
able. 

I like this white college, I have 
become very much broader. I can 
sit in American Literature now 
and hear “nigger,” “nigger,” 
“nigger” in Twain’s ‘“Huckleber- 
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ry Finn,” hear the Negro dialect 
in Harris’ “Uncle Remus Stories.” 
History class doesn’t bother me 
with its discussions of slavery, 
emancipation, and Abraham Lin- 
coln; government class doesn’t 
bother me with discussions of Ne- 
gro suffrage in the South. I am 
too broad now. The Red Cap 
Revue with the little Negro pup- 
pet ‘“jitterbugging” under the 
control of a string moved by a 
white boy’s hand didn’t inflame 
me. 

Here, I am learning to face life. 
My aim is to forget the color of 
my skin, avoid being emotionally 
aroused because of ill-treatment 
because of my conspicuousness. I 
would be a fool to let these im- 
mature white students ruin my 
chance for a college education. 

It feels all right to be a Negro 
at a white college if you do not 
walk around feeling black, feel- 
ing conspicuous, if you do not 
sit in class with your mouth shut 
because you are a Negro, if you 
do not feel that every misfortune 
happened because you were a 
Negro. 


THE 1940 INFANT death rate for Negro is 72.9, 
compared with 43.2 for whites, the rate of decrease 
among Negroes being greater than the decrease among 
whites for the period from 1915-1940. 


Peoples Voice. 


POTENT PROSE 


There are white men in this 
country who would rather see 
their country lose the war than 
to give the Negro his equal 
rights. If these same people 
spent the time they use trying to 
keep the Negro down in saving 
gas, coffee, staying on their de- 
fense jobs and doing other things 
of a constructive nature that 
would hasten the culmination of 
this war, the sooner all of us 
would be able to enjoy the peace 
and happiness God intended for 
us. 

Judge Joseph H. Rainey 
of Philadelphia. 


You may bring some old pre- 
judices with you, prejudices of 
race or color or creed. If so, you 
must remember that it’s your first 
duty to subordinate them to the 
good of your country. You must 
take the attitude that giving away 
to such prejudices would amount 
literally to shooting Americans 
in the back. 


Army pamphlet issued 
soldiers in African AEF. 


The facts are that segregation 
never meant what it has come to 
mean. It means, as every person of 
even average powers of observa- 
tion knows, “nigger shacks,” no 
pavement, no playgrounds, no con- 
venience, and other instances of 
exploitation and mistreatment. 

Ralph McGill, Editor, 
24 Atlanta Constitution. 


Today it is apparent that 
the South has practically 
conquered the spirit of America 
and compelled it to accept its 
ideology of racism. This is mani- 
fest in the position of the church 
itself. The white church of Amer- 
ica subscribes to this doctrine in 
maintaining a religious ceremon- 
ial dualiasm for white and black 
Christians. As a champion of the 
principles of Jesus Christ, it has 
failed and failed miserably. 

A. Philip Randolph. 


There is an invisible barrier in 
the path of every Negro child as 
he or she starts out in life. There 
is no position for such a child in 
our large department stores, or 
in a mercantile establishment, a 
bank or an insurance company. 
Nor may an adult of that race 
aspire to certain positions in our 
government service and he is also 
excluded from membership in 
many labor unions. His whole 
outlook on life is narrowed to 
such a degree as to deny him even 
the privilege of competition. God 
never intended such uncharitable 
and unjust treatment of one of 
His own creatures. 

Chief Justice Joseph T. Ryan 
of New York. 


We cannot win this war until 
race prejudice is wiped out. 
White people must learn that 
we can’t have democracy and jim 
crow, too. 
Pearl Buck. 


{ Outin the Arizona desert, 


Negroes learn grim trade of war 


Black Bullets For Hitler 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Roark Bradford 


OU’LL hear a lot more 
about the Ninety-third 
Division before this man’s 
war is over. 

Just in case an enemy agent is 
listening, the Ninety-third is a 
full-strength fighting outfit of 
Negro troops gathered from all 
parts of the country. Equipped 
with the best tools of war, it is 
in process of training in up-to-the- 
minute science of combat. Its reg- 
iments include some of the old- 
est Negro units in the American 
Army—units that have a long 
tradition of effective gallantry in 
battle — and some brand-new 
units determined to out-tradition 
the old-timers. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona, is the 
training ground. 

A place of beauty, Fort Huach- 
uca is a mile above sea level and, 
like everything else in the great 
Southwest, it has lots of space 
around it. The fort was built 
originally in the ’80’s as a cavalry 
post to provide protection against 
warring Apaches. A lot of fron- 


tier history has been made in and 
about its reservation. But as far 
as the Ninety-third is concerned, 
the place offers a healthful cli- 
mate, lots of room and some fast- 
disappearing headaches for the 
commanding officers. 


Obviously, a training center in 
a mountain canyon seventy miles 
across desert to the nearest town 
has its draw-backs. 

Isolation? There are probably 
not 50,000 civilians of all races 
within a hundred-mile radius of 
the fort. 

Housing? A regimental post 
of 19th-century vintage had to be 
transformed into a modern di- 
visional encampment. 

Race problems? Thousands of 
Negro troops moved into a spar- 
sely populated area peopled by 
whites, Indians and Mexicans. 

Morale? That was dusted off 
for me by the public relations 
officer, shortly after I arrived at 
the fort. He was a young lieuten- 
ant, one of the few white junior 
officers at the post, who expected 
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to be transferred as soon as his 
place could be taken by a Negro 
officer. “Morale?” he repeated. 
“That's a big French word. We're 
all Americans, out here, and so 
far we've found our own language 
big enough. Call it what you 
like, we've got what it takes.” 


Tucson, the desert metropolis, 
which had been officially reported 
as “being reluctant to rent quar- 
ters to Negro officers, permit 
Negroes to eat in restaurants or 
even to make purchases in the 
majority of the stores,” now has 
its own Negro USO; has learned 
that its own Negro population 
can entertain Negro soldiers; and 
is catching some of the shekels 
that fun-hungry troops have to 
spend when on leave. 


“I was making good money in 
a defense factory in Detroit,” a 
Negro lieutenant told me. “But 
after Pearl Harbor, I joined the 
Army and now I'm a commission- 
ed officer. Patriotism? Sure. It’s 
my country and my war. But I 
didn’t kid myself and I’m not 
kidding you. I figured it like 
this: Civilians same as soldiers 
are getting killed in this war. So 
I might as well have a gun and 
do some shooting myself. And 
now I’ve got more than a gun. 
I've got a platoon of machine 
gunners who can carve a ‘93’ 
across the bellies of any bunch of 


Japanese so-and-so’s that get with- 
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in five hundred yards of them.” 

That appears to be the spirit of 
Fort Huachuca. 

To begin at the beginning: You 
have to get off the train at a 
town called Hereford, which has 
a depot, a filling station, a store 
and a house. You take a com- 
bination freight and passenger 
bus at Hereford and bounce for 
thirty-five miles over low moun- 
tains and across sandy mesas to 
Fort Huachuca. 


There were no_ professional 
camp followers within miles of 
the fort, I was informed. Occas- 
ionally, someone tries to “bring in 
a few girls,” but what with desert 
surroundings and the military 
and civil authorities against them, 
they are soon gone to where 
pickings are better and operating 
obstacles fewer. 


At the reservation gate is the 
small community of Fry. There 
is a moving picture theatre, a 
general store where drinks may be 
bought during specified hours, a 
small restaurant or two, a few 
miscellaneous shops and a very 
handsome USO building, well 
equipped, intelligently managed 
and heavily attended by the en- 
listed men of the camp. The 
USO, naturally, provides the bulk 
of offpost recreation. 

The pride and joy of the divi- 
sion, from a racial standpoint, is 
their medical staff. There are, 
of course, the usual facilities for 
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caring for the health of the troops 
in training and in battle. The bulk 
of the doctors and nurses are Ne- 
groes. And a great many of the 
commissioned combat and admin- 
istrative officers are Negroes, too, 
but medical officers appear to 
have the inside track in the pride 
of the soldiers at this stage of 
their training. 


They like their line officers and 
are proud of them, but in a dis- 
cussion with an enlisted man 
about the officer situation, the 
talk veers to the medical staff. 
There is Dr. X. who had been a 
bone expert at Mayo’s; Dr. Y 
made a name for himself at Johns 
Hopkins; Dr. Z gave up a big 
surgical practice in Detroit to be- 
come a first lieutenant in the 
Ninety-third. 


Southern Arizona is a spacious 
place and people are scarce. Tuc- 
son, seventy-five miles away, has 
about 35,000 people. Of this 
number, there is a small prosper- 
ous group of Negroes. Seventy- 
five miles to the south is the bor- 
der town of Nogales, with a pop- 
ulation of six thousand. Tucson 
has a small colored unit of the 
USO, and in Nogales part of old 
Camp Little has been made into a 
recreation center which includes, 
of all things to find in the desert, 
a swimming pool. But Tucson’s 
USO and the center in Nogales 
offer practicially nothing but rec- 
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reation. Fun is hard to find. 


One way or another, soldiers 
of all races and nationalities have 
managed. to have fun. Their chief 
fun, now as in the days of Caesar’s 
legions, is looking for girls. 


Just across the border from No- 
gales, Arizona, in Sonora, is Ciu- 
dad Nogales. This is a thriving 
importing-exporting metropolis 
of nearly thirty thousand people. 
It has, according to estimates of 
border officials, one of the best 
municipal governments along the 
boundry, and is efficiently policed 
both in matters of conduct and 
health. Moreover, a large num- 
ber of Ciudad Nogales citizens 
form friendship on the basis of 
character instead of color. A sol- 
dier may be convoyed from Fort 
Huachuca to Camp Little and get 
plenty of recreation. And after 
that, he can walk a mile and a 
half to Ciudad Nogales and have 
fun! 


A great number of the young 
officers and the more studious en- 
listed men are attending classes in 
Spanish. A lot of the less intel- 
lectual soldiers are learning Span- 
ish in the old-fashioned manner. 


“I had a buddy,” a veteran Hua- 
chuca soldier told me, ‘‘that could 
hablar the fool out of that 
Spanish. Now, me? I never could 
hablar much, but I know enough 
to gig along.” 

I asked for details. 
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“Well, hit’s like dis, suh,” he 
said. “You goes into a cantina and 
youl feels like risin’ up a little hell. 
So you goes over to de boy in 
charge er de guit-tar players and 
you slips him a little piece er 
change. Two-bits, four-bits, much 
as you like. Den you tell him like 
dis, you say: ‘Mas musica, mas 
baile, Let’s go!’ Dat means, ‘Git 
dem hombres started whuppin’ 
dem guit-tars.’”’ 

“Den, when de guit-tar playin’ 
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starts gittin’ hot and you feels like 
you wants to step about a little, 
you walks up to a senorita and 
you say like dis: ‘Baila con migo, 
Chiquita?’ Dat means, ‘Let’s I 
and you stomp dis fire out, 
baby.’ ” 


“And what does the senorita 
say to that?” I asked. 

The soldier grinned. “She jest 
rolls dem great big ole eyes at 
you and say, ‘Ho-kay, keed!’” 


A GERMAN, an Englishman, a Frenchman, an 
American, and a Negro were once commissioned to 


write on the 


subject: The 
man spent ten years 


Elephant. The Ger- 


in research in the world’s 


best libraries and in scientific experimentation and then 
produced a twenty-volume work entitled: “An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Elephant.’’ The English- 
man bought the latest hunting equipment, went to 
Africa and after five years of hunting in the jungle 
produced a slick-paper, highly illustrated work, “How. 
to Shoot the Elephant.” The Frenchman spent one year 
in the Biblioteque Nationale in Paris, and wrote a spicy” 


little work on “The Love-life of the Elephant.” 


The 


American white man with high pressure technique or- 
ganized four or five committees, made a flying trip to 
Africa, took a quick survey of the situation, and brought 
out in six months a pamphlet entitled: “Bigger and 
Better Elephants.” The Negro got himself a bottle of 
gin, retired to his home and the next morning wrote 
a letter to the newspaper on the subject: “The Elephant 
and the Race Problem.” 


Arthur P. Davis, 
Norfolk Journal—Guide. 


q It took a sudden train stop 


to bring Reb Zemach to his senses 
Rabbi In Dixie 


By Baruch Glassman 


Condensed from Jewish Frontier 


HE BIG Inter-urban car on 
high railway wheels run- 
ning between Augusta, 
Ga., and Aiken, S. C., 

thundered across the bridge. 

Old Zemach bit his lower lip 
and kept swallowing hard, afraid 
to open his mouth for fear of 
vomiting. The unpleasant smell 
of the cheap, unrefined gasoline 
used for feeding the motor was 
at its worst in the rear part of the 
car. The air was smoky and fetid; 
the elderly passenger felt sure that 
he wouldn’t survive to the end of 
this trip. 


Not only the yellow waters of 
the Swanee River but the tall 
cliffs of the bank lying close to 
Augusta were already completely 
out of sight. The car was now 
eating up the low-lying flats of 
South Carolina. 

Perched on high railway wheels 
it went hurtling along, wobbling 
drunkenly from side to side, so 
that it looked as if only a miracle 
could save it from jumping off 
the rails. The elderly Reb Zem- 


ach, the town-cantor of Augusta, 
was suffering severely from train- 
sickness. 


If he could lie down for a min- 


- ute, or lean his tired head against 


something and doze off a bit! 
Doze off? Even to sit down for 
a little while was out of the ques- 
tion. The car was full of Sunday 
excursionists. No one offered his 
seat to the gray-haired Jew, the 
undersized and stout old man with 
the thick, toothbrush eyebrows, 
and the square full beard reach- 
ing down almost to his navel — 
an Assyrian or shovelbeard, quaint 
and noticeable even in the 
Southland where beards are far 
from being a novelty. 

He was traveling to Aiken, 
South Carolina, on this hot sum- 
mer’s day in order to sing at the 
Bar Mitzvah of the son of the 
Tuvalskys. But now, faint with 
fatigue and nausea, he regretted 
the entire enterprise. 


Why should he, a man nearing 
his seventieth year, want to run 
to every house, to entertain over- 
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fed and over-amused men and 
women? His family could well 
get along without the generous 
check that Tuvalsky would send 
after a few weeks in payment for 
the Cantor’s singing. 


But his wife never said 
“Enough!” And Reb Zemach 
was mortally afraid of disobeying 
his wife, his junior by quite a 
few years. 


In order to make certain that 
he would go to the Tuvalskys 
she had sent their only son, Ger- 
ald — his children by his first 
wife were all married by this 
time—along with him on _ his 
trip. For it had happened more 
than once that when Reb Zem- 
ach would receive an out-of-town 
call he would find some excuse 
or other to return home in the 
evening empty-handed. His usual 
excuse would be that he had lost 
his way. 

For miles and miles ahead lay 
the bright shimmer of the rails 
in the hot Southern mid-summer 
sun. Reb Zemach’s discomfort in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

If he could sit down for a 
while! When father and son had 
boarded the car at Savannah the 
Jim Crow section of the car had 
been practically empty. Of course, 
not one of the passengers in the 
crowded white section would have 
dreamt of entering that section. 
No one but himself, that is. But 
he recalled his son’s warning on 
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a previous occasion. ‘‘Father,” he 
had said to him, “if you dare to 
go in there, I'll run away from 
town!” 


The elderly Reb Zemach never 
could quite understand where his 
son had gotten his bitter prejudice 
against the Negroes. What, after 
all, had he against them? A nice, 
quiet and well-behaved people 
they were, never harming anyone. 
Everyone was more than anxious 
to do business with them. Why, 
then, his son’s silly overweening 
pride? 

Gerald was standing by him, 
observing him with a partly wor- 
ried and partly strange expres- 
sion. He was alert and watchful. 
Zemach couldn’t tell whether to 
lend him support in case he grew 
faint, or to bar his passage should 
he move towards the Jim Crow 
section of the car. 


Tall and lanky, eyes with a tiny 
green flame burning in them, a 
sprouting ‘‘Chaplin’’ moustache 
and bony facial features—how 
did he ever come to have such a 
son? This wasn’t the first time he 
had asked himself this question. 
In the Old Country, Reb Zemach 
recalled, the Gentiles never dis- 
dained to ride in the same car 
with Jews unless they happened 
to be Government officials or no- 
blemen who bought first-class pas- 
sage, while this fellow here—! 

Yet, he was a strange son, re- 
sembling even in his outward ap- 
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pearance the local “Southern Gen- 
tlemen” type. 

With a terrific screeching of 
the wheels against the rails, the 
big car came to a sudden stop. 
All the passengers fell forward in 
one horizontal heap. An overpow- 
ering odor of cheap gasoline in- 
vaded the car. The old man’s head 
lurched forward and hit a metal 
doorpost. 


Someone—it must have been 
Gerald—grabbed hold of his 
arm. The old man glanced at him 
through glassy eyes and hastily 
withdrew his arm. Suddenly, as 
if he had just thrown off his 
chains, he rushed through the 
part of the car reserved for the 
white folks and made his way to 
the forward part, the Jim Crow 
part. 


Everyone in the white section 
stared at him in mute astonish- 
ment, but no one stirred from his 
place. 


The Jim Crow section wasn’t 
quite as empty now as it had been 
at the earlier part of the journey, 
but the Negro passengers made 
room for him. Tender and loving 
hands were supporting him. 


“Sit down, father!’ someone 
said. 


Reb Zemach let his undersized, 
compact body drop like a heavy 
sack into a vacant seat. With a 
cough he threw back his head and 
relaxed, falling into a semi-wake- 
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ful attitude. He was beginning to 
feel easier and easier every min- 
ute. 

His wide-brimmed rabbinical hat 
rolled off his head. A dark-brown 
hand with a pale palm picked it 
up and brushed it off carefully. 
Reb Zemach awoke much later 
when another Negro hand 
touched him gently. 

“Wake up, father! Last stop! 
Aiken!” 


Father and son left the car 
through separate exits, the one 
through the Negro and the other 
through the White exit. 


Gerald, as if trying desperate- 
ly to escape his shame, skipped 
lightly through the small sun- 
bathed town square. 


Reb Zemach dragged his tired 
feet in the direction of the low 
and balloon-shaped palmettoes re- 
sembling two elephant trunks 
standing before the door of a fine 
mansion. It was the home of the 
Tuvalskys. 


In the distance he saw his son’s 
indignantly disappearing figure, 
that same son who never even 
thought of turning back to glance 
at his father. Zemach’s lips were 
murmuring silently. 


“Woe is me! And this is what 
I brought forth out of myself! 
. . . This is my own son, brought 
forth out of my loins!” 


iF 


I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{ Insurance executive sees big 
opportunity for youth in South 


Business Jt My Business 


By C. C. Spaulding 
President of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Ce. 
One of the largest Negro Insurance Companies in America 


privilege to identify myself actively with the busi- 
ness interests of the race, my faith in the ability 
of the Negro to surmount the handicaps and dif- 
ficulties that have beset him has been immeasurably 


I: REVIEWING the forty odd years it has been my 


strengthened. 


In the South, where practically all of my life has 
been spent, the reaction of the Negro toward existing 
conditions that might have blighted his hopes and am- 


bitions, has proved somewhat of a paradox. 


It is an understood fact that here tradition and cus- 
tom have erected certain barriers beyond which the 


Negro is not expected to venture. 


Rather than accomplish the purpose for which they 
were intended, these restrictions reacted in a wholly 
unexpected manner by supplying the stimulus whereby 
the Negro was inspired to venture forth into hitherto 
unexplored and unfamiliar fields. That he has success- 
fully met the issue is evidenced by many nationally 
known enterprises whose financial stability and far- 
reaching benefits are demanding universal recognition. 

Those of us who pioneered in the field of business 
among Negroes secured our training in the hard school 
of experience, We recognized our handicaps, and sub- 
stituted honesty and integrity for the training and ex- 


perience we lacked. 


Today, our schools and colleges are supplying the 


training that was lacking in early endeavors, and on 


| 
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our Negro educational institutions rests the responsibil- 
ity of supplying the trained personnel necessary in the 
expansion and perpetuation of the enterprises that have 
endured as the result of the innate ability that went into 
their founding. 


Were the opportunity mine as a youth to start life 
over again, my choice would be to reenter the field of 
business in the South. It is here life for the Negro of- 
fers its greatest challenge, 


As the result of my long connection with business 
interests in the South, I am firmly convinced that the 
most efficient weapon with which to fight segregation 
and discrimination is SUCCESS. 

If and when Negroes break down these undermocrat- 
ic manifestations, it will be by their own efforts. Equal- 
ity and citizenship can not be legislated. 

In the comparatively small city of Durham, North 
Carolina, the combined holdings of the organizations 
owned and controlled by Negroes represents approx- 
imately eleven million dollars. Upwards of a million 
dollars is invested annually. Had it been necessary to 
invest this amount of money thirty or forty years ago, 
lack of experience in all probability would have caused 
serious embarrassment. 


Unquestionably Negro business has broadened its ho- 
rizon, and is extending its influence and benefits in an 
ever increasing manner. In this march of progress, edu- 
cationally-equipped youth is destined to play no small 
part. While it is true their hands must be burned with 
the torch of experience, the future for them and for 
the institutions they will ultimately control is exceed- 
ingly bright. 

Realizing the possibilities of the Negro’s future in 
the business and economic structure of our nation, I 
repeat: ‘Were the opportunity mine as a youth to start 
life over again, my choice would unquestionably be to 
reenter the field of business in the South.” 
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{ Billboard survey shows tremendous gains 


by race despite many obstacles 


The Negro In Show Business 


Condensed from Billboard 


By Paul Denis 


EGRO PERFORMERS are 
N being presented with 

more dignity, their em- 

ployment opportunities 
have increased, their race is being 
portrayed more sympathically in 
films, radio and stage, according 
to a ‘Billboard’ survey of the 
Negro in show business today. 

This does not mean, however, 
that Negroes are being given 
treatment equal to the whites. 
Negro performers are still segre- 
gated in colored locals in most 
cities where the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians operates; 
they are not accepted as members 
by many AFL theatrical unions; 
they still are not accepted as pa- 
trons in most hotels and restau- 
rants; they still get salaries lower 
than white entertainers of equal 
talent, and they still do practically 
all their business through white 
agents because Negro representa- 
tives are not “accepted.” 

In other words, the Negro per- 
former and musician has not 
reached equality with the white, 
but he has made terrific progress 


during the past few years. Push- 
ing this trend along has been the 
New Deal administration, which 
considers greater acceptance of 
Negroes as a part of winning the 
war and which has publicly urged 
industry to give Negroes a break. 
The government has also asked 
the radio and film industries to 
portray Negroes more sympathet- 
ically in their shows. The picture 
business is producing more all- 
colored films, and Negro musi- 
cians are being used increasingly 
in radio house bands and on pro- 
grams. 

The biggest break Negro per- 
formers received before the gov- 
ernment’s ruling earlier this year 
has been the recognition of Ne- 
groes as first-rate jazz musicians. 
The craze for swing music sudden- 
ly put the spotlight on Negro 
musicians as creative artists and did 
much to live down the typical pre- 
sentation of Negro entertainers as 
carefree, banjo-plucking cotton 
pickers continually grinning and 
shouting jazzy spirituals. The Cot- 
ton Club version of slaphappy Ne- 
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groes has started to give way to 
the Cafe Society version of Ne- 
groes as serious, formal-dress con- 
cert-style- creative musicians and 
singers. Negro artists further 
dramatized the new-style Negro 
entertainer. 

Many white men pushed ag- 
gressively the dignified presenta- 
tion of Negro entertainers, among 
them being John Hammond, who 
has discovered scores of Negro 
swing musicians and singers and 
got them jobs; Moe Gale, Joe 
Glaser and Irving Mills, all of 
whom pushed many Negro sing- 
ers and bands to _ big-money 
heights; Barney Josephson and 
Ivan Black, owner and publicity 
man for the Cafe Society 
clubs, who presented Negroes 
in concert style; Harold 
Oxley, manager of Jimmie Lunce- 
ford, and Bill Mittler, personal 
manager. The recording managers 
of the major record companies 
also helped by their liberal ac- 
ceptance of Negro recording art- 
ists. 

Negro performers also received 
the benefits from the continuing 
and rising prestige of such big 
Negro names as Paul Robeson, 
Marian Anderson, Duke Elling- 
ton, Ethel Waters, Count Basie, 
Cab Calloway, Ink Spots, Jimmie 
Lunceford, Louis Armstrong, Bill 
Robinson, Rochester. The rise of 
Hazel Scott, Lena Horne, Golden 
Gate Quartet, John Kirby, Teddy 
Wilson, Canada Lee and Kenneth 
Spencer dramatizes the emer- 


gence of Negro names who don’t 
have to resort to mammy singing 
and hotcha shaking. 

Music 

Due to their traditional excel- 
lence as jazz musicians, Negroes 
have been able to creep into heavy 
money in this field faster than in 
any other branch of the show busi- 
ness. 

Both Cafe Society clubs in New 
York have been heavy money- 
makers due to their policy of pre- 
senting serious, competent Negro 
musicians and singers. Eddie Con- 
don’s Saturday jazz concerts at 
Town Hall use many Negro art- 
ists. Several swing concerts at 
Carnegie have featured Negro 
musicians, and ditto swing pro- 
grams on the radio. 

Negro name band leaders have 
held their own through the years 
because they presented a brand of 
music whites could not easily 
duplicate. Their jam _ sessions 
often attracted white jazz musi- 
cians, who sat in—just as Negro 
musicians naturally sat in on 
white jam sessions. In fact, jam 
sessions have done much to break 
down the segregation idea among 
Negro and white musicians. Jazz 
music is the bond that brought 
Negro and white musicians to- 
gether in such big numbers. Now 
many white bands use Negro side- 
men quite regularly, among them 
being Roger Kaye, Charlie Bar- 
net, Red Norvo, Benny Goodman, 
Gene Krupa, Will Osborne, Ray- 
mond Scott. 


Radio 

For years it has been, and still 
is, a rule in radio that Negro art- 
ists may not be introduced on any 
commercial network show with 
the appellation of Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss preceding his or her name. 
As a result, Paul Robeson and 
Marian Anderson and other great 
Negro artists are seldom heard on 
the radio. Fortunately, this rule is 
beginning to break down, and 
only recently Bing Crosby called 
Robeson “Mr.” on one of the 
Crosby programs, 

Radio still has a rule that a 
Negro cannot be represented in 
any drama except in the role of a 
servant or as an ignorant or com- 
ical person. Also, the role of the 
American Negro in the war effort 
cannot be mentioned in a spon- 
sored program. 

Despite this, Negroes have 
made progress on the radio. Gold- 
en Gate Quartet had a CBS sus- 
taining for two years and now is 
on the Amos and Andy sponsored 
show. Teddy Wilson’s band was 
on “Duffy's Tavern” earlier this 
year. John Kirby’s band had a 
CBS sustaining a couple of years 
ago, “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Rhythm.” Hazel Scott, the Boogie 
Woogie Boys and other Cafe So- 
ciety performers have guested on 
many network and local programs. 
Negro bands have made the Coca- 
Cola program. 

Negroes have begun to land 
jobs on radio house bands, thanks 
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mostly to John Hammond's per- 
suasions. Joe Rines has two Ne- 
groes in his Blue Network band; 
Irving Miller has two in his NBC 
band; Raymond Scott uses four in 
his CBS band, and Merle Pitt, of 
WNEW, is dickering for Teddy 
Wilson to join his house band. 
WMCA recently put on a spe- 
cial program, “The Negro in the 
War,” under auspices of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


Films 

Due to Will Hays organization 
rule, picture stories cast Ne- 
groes only in servant and 
comedy roles. Produced by the 
government, pictures are getting 
away from this, but slowly. For 
example, Hazel Scott is intro- 
duced as herself in Gregory Ra- 
toff’s “Something To Shout 
About” (Teddy Wilson’s band is 
in the same film). In the MGM 
film ‘Panama Hattie,’’ Red Skel- 
ton introduces Lena Horne as 
Miss Horne. 


Probably the first all-Negro 
film of a major company was 
“Green Pastures.” MGM_ later 
produced its first colored film, 
“Hallelujah,” and has just fin- 
ished shooting ‘‘Cabin in the Sky,” 
with Ethel Waters, Duke Elling- 
ton, Golden Gate Quartet, Louis 
Armstrong, Lena Horne, Kenneth 
Spencer. 20th Century-Fox is lin- 
ing up talent for its all-Negro 
film, “Heart of Dixie,” a caval- 
cade of colored entertainment for 
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the past 25 years and formerly 
titled “Thanks, Pal.” Bill Robin- 
son returns to the screen after 
four years for this film. Count 
Basie recently worked in ‘Reveille 
for Beverly” and in “Hit Parade 
of 1943.” 

Sympathetic treatment of Ne- 
groes was evident in the Warner 
film, “In This Our Life.” When 
the film was shown in colored 
houses and throughout the South, 
certain scenes were deleted, al- 
legedly for fear that they would 
arouse Negroes. RKO’s “Tales of 
Manhattan” has a Negro sequence 
featuring Rochester, Ethel Waters 
and Paul Robeson. The Negro 
press generally attacked the se- 
quence, however, on the grounds 
that it displayed Negroes as su- 
perstitious ignoramuses. 

In the film studios a few Ne- 
gro musicians have been getting 
some recording work, and one 
Negro, Phil Moore, is a staff ar- 
ranger at MGM. The govern- 
ment’s Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is releasing a Ne- 
gro documentary film _ short, 
“Henry Browne, Farmer,” to 
1,000 movie houses catering to 
Negro audiences. 


Hotels 

Hotels have been the toughest 
jobs to get for Negro talent, be- 
cause hotel managements fear that 
use of Negro musicians and floor- 
shows will attract Negro patron- 
age. 

However, occasional hotels ex- 
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periment with Negro talent. The 
New York Park Central booked 
the late Chick Webb’s band a few 
years ago. Currently only one 
New York hotel is using a Negro 
band, the St. George, in Brooklyn, 
with Dave Martin’s band. 

The Copley Plaza, Boston, has 
John Kirby's band set for its new 
Colonial Room. The Sherman and 
the Ambassador hotels in Chicago 
have used Negro bands. The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel used Kirby's 
band in its cocktail lounge re- 
cently. 

Lena Horne is currently fea- 
tured at the Savoy-Plaza’s Cafe 
Lounge, the first Negro ever 
booked in that spot. 

The Ritz-Carlton, Boston, used 
Negro bands last summer. 


Burlesque 

Burly houses have used Negro 
chorines and principals only in 
occasional black and tan revues 
and as vaude turns in white 
shows. Negro musicians are never 
used in pit bands, except for black 
and tan shows. 


Records 

Negroes are discriminated 
against the least, if at all, on rec- 
ords, and records are important 
to a Negro band because other 
build-up mediums such as publi- 
city, network wires, hotel loca- 
tions and films are often closed 
to it. 

In addition to using many Ne- 
gro bands, the recording com- 
panies also use Negroes in house 
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bands. Columbia usually has Ne- 
groes in it house band; Decca 
sometimes uses them, and Victor 
less often. Capitol house ork uses 
them regularly. 

Many white singers often re- 
quest the recording studios to 
include Negro musicians in the 
band. This includes Ginny Sims, 
Eddy Howard, Lee Wiley and 
Jean Sablon. 

Night Clubs 

Night clubs are the most liberal 
employers of Negro talent, even 
though most clubs use Negroes 
because they generally take lower 
salaries. Night clubs, too, were 
among the very first branches of 
show business to use mixed bands. 
Many clubs, of course, use all- 
Negro floorshows and Negro 
bands. 

An increasing number of smart 
spots have used Negro entertain- 
ers, too, including the Versailles, 
Monte Carlo, Cafe Life, Cafe So- 
ciety Uptown and Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York. 

Ballrooms 

Negro name bands get plenty 
of work in ballrooms; Negro 
non-name bands usually work as 
relief combos or in dance halls as 
the main band because the union 
scale for Negro musicians is usu- 
ally lower than that of white mu- 
sicians, except New York, Detroit 
and Chicago. 

Opera 

The Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany has never used a Negro sin- 
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ger. A check-up reveals that Al- 
fredo Salmaggi has been the only 
American opera company to use 
a Negro. The Chicago Opera com- 
pany has just signed Paul Robe- 
son to do the title role of “Boris 
Goudonoff.” 
Symphony 

Negroes in symphonies are as 
rare as hen’s teenth. WPA orches- 
tras have been the only ones using 
Negroes. 


Electrical Transcriptions 

Hazel Scott and Golden Gate 
Quartet cut e. t.’s for 26-week se- 
ries for General Electric for the 
MBS network. 

Generally, Negroes get very 
little e. t. work. 


Concert 

Paul Robeson and Marian An- 
derson are the biggest Negro box- 
office draws in concert today. 
Other Negroes who play concert 
are Kenneth Spencer, Fats Waller, 
Hazel Scott, Duke Ellington, Am- 
mons and Johnson. 

Wilson Williams, founder and 
director of the Negro Dance 
Company, has taken over a studio 
in New York to prepare for the 
company’s Broadway debut. Feli- 
cia Sorel is co-director. 


Vaudeville 

Vaude houses have always used 

Negro acts, names and name 
bands. 

In addition, there are several 

big theaters catering to Negroes 

and using Negro talent. 


Arrangers 

Practically every swing name 
band uses Negro arrangers. 
Fletcher Henderson, now arrang- 
ing for his own band only, for 
years did a lot of work for other 
bands. Si Oliver is under three- 
year contract to Tommy Dorsey. 
Eddie Durham, now fronting his 
own all-girl band, has arranged 
for Jan Savitt and other white 
name bands. 

Duke Ellington, of course, ar- 
ranges for his own band (he is 
putting on a Carnegie Hall, New 
York, concert January 23). Billy 
Strayhorn, Ellington’s assistant, 
has had many offers to arrange 
for white bands. Billy Moore is 
arranging for Les Brown. Benny 
Carter, now leading his own 
band, has written for Mark War- 
now and other name bands. Don 
Kirkpatrick, now with Benny 
Goodman, was formerly with 
Cootie Williams. Andy Gibson is 
now arranging for Charlie Barnet 
and Jimmy Mundy for Paul 
Whiteman. Charlie Shavers, now 
trumpet and arranger for John 
Kirby, is a specialist on small- 
band arrangements. 

Fred Norman, formerly with 
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Benny Goodman, is now with 
Lionel Hampton. Clyde Hart is 
now with Kirby as pianist and ar- 
ranger. Don Redmond, who gave 
up his own band three years ago, 
is free-lancing. Tab Dameron is 
a Jimmie Lunceford arranger. 
Buster Harding, now arranging 
for Count Basie, worked for Larry 
Clinton and Teddy Wilson and 
others. 

Seventy-five per cent of the es- 
tablished Negro arrangers are 
specialists in swing music, but 
practically all of them can do 
sweet numbers just as well. 

Legitimate 

Due to the house contractor 
system, Broadway legit houses 
rarely, if ever, hire Negroes in pit 
bands. Currently, “The Pirate” at 
the Martin Beck Theater employs 
four Negroes in its band of six, 
used offstage. 

Most recent Broadway show to 
use a Negro pit band was “The 
Hot Mikado,” which tried a Ne- 
gro band on its out-of-town dates 
and switched to a white band for 
its Broadway run. 

All-colored revues, which hit 
Broadway every season or so, usu- 
ally carry colored pit orchestras. 


>, 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 


% T THE U. S. Military Academy before several 
A thousand guests—civilian and highest ranking 


military dignitaries—two Negro youths this 
week received their commissions from the 
hands of Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. 

They were Robert Bernard Tresville, II, and Clar- 
ence M. Davenport Jr. 

This was the first time in the history of West Point 
that two members of the Negro race had been com- 
missioned at the same graduation exercises. 

Cadet Clarence M. Davenport received his com- 
mission into the army as other Negro West Pointers 
had in the past. 

Lieutenant Davenport hails from Detroit, Mich., 
where he attended the University of Detroit before en- 
tering West Point in July, 1939. He was appointed by 
a white congressman. 

Cadet Robert T. Tresville received his second lieu- 
tenancy in the army air forces and thus became the first 
Negro in the history of the military academy to be 
commissioned from it into the army air forces. 

Born in Galveston, Texas, in May 1921, (Tresville 
is the youngest Negro and one of the youngest of any 
of the men to be commissioned a lieutenant from West 
Point.) 

While a freshman at Penn State College, he was 
appointed to West Point by Congressman Mitchell of 
Chicago and entered the academy July 1, 1939. 

These youths, Davenport and Tresville, became the 
sixth and seventh Negroes to graduate from the United 
States Military academy. 
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€ Chicago housing project shows 


Negro families appreciate nice homes 


Uncle Sam's Tenants 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


SCAR BROWN, manager, 
was busy in his office 
signing his name to “cer- 
tificates of Distinguished 

Service in Community Co-opera- 
tion for 1942.” 

He had to write his name 1,500 
times because so many of the ten- 
ant families in the huge Negro 
housing project he manages qual- 
ified for the award. To his sur- 
prise, 1,500 of the 1,662 families 
in the Ida B. Wells Homes made 
the grade. 

He hadn’t expected such a land- 
slide of good citizenship when he 
announced last spring that there 
would be some symbol of recogni- 
tion for all families who kept 
their places tidy and who planted 
flowers in the garden spaces of 
the 12 blocks of public housing. 
(Janitor work is done by the ten- 
ants themselves here.) 

These families had _ recently 
come from some of the city’s 
worst housing. Many had lived in 
unspeakably bad_ kitchenettes 
where families with many chil- 
dren crowded into one-room 
apartments never meant for their 
large numbers — where grass 


couldn’t grow because every inch 
of ground was trampled by chil- 
dren's feet. 


But these people appreciate 
their new environment. When 
Manager Brown, who possesses a 
law degree as well as a keen un- 
derstanding of the less educated 
members of his race, sent out a 
letter last April inviting all fam- 
ilies to plant flower gardens he 
got an almost universal response. 

By mid-summer, the project 
was abloom with zinnias, and cos- 
mos, and marigolds, and four 
o'clock. These were real 
home gardens, flowers that you 
could pick and put in a vase on 
the parlor table. The frost has 
taken them now, but while the 
snow is on the ground families 
who tended them are receiving 
awards for their summer achieve- 
ment. 

The gardens were sponsored by 
the management, but much of the 
tenant activity here is spontane- 
ous. There are some 30 or more 
thriving clubs of tenant origin. 
People who have watched these 
low-income families in their clean 
new community think their social 
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organization rather remarkable. 

One of the first clubs formed 
was the “Get Off and Keep Off 
Relief and WPA Clubs.” It’s gone 
out of existence now because the 
members got jobs. But it is not 
forgotten. Letters written by the 
club’s job-finding committee in its 
early days are still bringing tele- 
phone calls to Mr. Brown. He has 
to say the members all found 
work. Some 300, he says, got into 
private employment in four or 
five months time. Of course, war 
industries offered them their big 
opportunity. 

Another club formed soon after 
tenants began to move in was the 
one for repairing furniture. Farn- 
ilies accepted for residence here 
often lacked the barest necessities 
in furnishing. There were ten 
applicants for every apartment so, 
Mr. Brown says, “the manage- 
ment could be very choicy about 
getting those really the worst 
off.” The average income of the 
group finally accepted was $60 a 
month, and that had to support 
not only the heads of the 1,662 
families, but about 4,000 boys and 
girls. 

That meant that these families 
could not go out and buy new 
furniture for cash. Many families 
from furnished one-room apart- 
ments didn’t even own a bed. An 
interracial committee of friends 
of the project undertook to get 
contributions of old furniture for 
these families, and a workshop 
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was set up in the project where 
those who needed the furniture 
could repair it, after paying some 
small sum for the piece. About 
300 families took part in this ac- 
tivity. Repair work is still being 
done by the tenants, but no longer 
in such volume as in early 
months, 

Organizations flourishing now 
are those of a permanent nature. 
There is, for example, the com- 
munity newspaper—an eight page 
weekly supported entirely by its 
advertising. The editor is a wom- 
an tenant, Mrs. Hallie L. Mills, 
who, with other members of the 
staff, hold full-time jobs by day 
and get out the newspaper by 
night. The only person who gets 
any pay is the advertising solici- 
tor. 

“You see, we feel we were the 
fortunate ones because we were 
chosen from among so many for 
these apartments,” says Mrs. 
Mills, a civil service employee. 
“So we think it is up to us to 
sh. w our appreciation by doing 
something for the community.” 

The paper is edited much in the 
manner of a small town newspa- 
per, with many personal items, 
and general news of special inter- 
est to these people. Children of 
tenants deliver it free to every 
resident. Recipients of the paper 
pay two cents, if they can afford 
it, to the carrier, who is allowed 
to keep part of his collections and 
turns the rest in to a general fund, 
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out of which he is paid a bonus 
at Christmas. 

It’s not only the adults in this 
community who organize. The 
youngsters have set up a miniature 
government, with their own may- 
or and aldermen. It’s known as 
the Junior Municipality of Wells- 
town. 

Each year the Junior Municipal- 
ity elect its officers from among 
the 4,000 children in the commu- 
nity. There are three political par- 
ties, the Makers of Wellstown, 
the Wellstown Builders, and the 
Progressives. Each selects its can- 
didates for mayor and aldermen. 
Election takes place by wards. 
Last year’s election was a spirited 
one and resulted in the naming of 
a girl mayor. The city council 
by constitutional rule consists of 
an equal number of boys and 
girls. The object of the organiza- 
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tion, also stated in its its constitu- 
tion, is “to promote friendly rela- 
tions . . . and good citizenship 
among the youths residing in 
Wellstown.” 

The result of all this activity 
can be seen in the neat and order- 
ly appearance of this community. 
Clean, dainty curtains hang at the 
thousands of windows. House- 
wives in many of the homes have 
polished the aluminum sills so 
they shine in the sun. Children 
look properly cared for. 

Mr. Brown’s message to his 
community, written in one of his 
“Monthly Reminders” certainly 
struck a responsive note: 

“We'll do nothing to discredit 
public housing. We'll do every- 
thing to justify every dollar that 
has been and will be spent here. 
Long live the United States of 
America!” 


AT A MILITARY camp we've heard of, the board 
of officers assigned to examining has hit on a wonder- 
ful question for testing the poise and mental equilibrium 
of Southerners who appear before it. 

One of the officers asks each candidate what he 
would do if his native state seceded from the Union. 
There have been all sorts of interesting and revealing 


reactions. 


The one indicating the best-poised attitude was the 
answer a Georgia man made. When they sprung it on 
this soldier, his eyes lit with a holy fire, but he soon 
got himself in hand. “We got to finish this war first, 


The New Yorker. 


CON: 


The Case 
Against 
The Negro Presa 


By Warren Brown 


Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 


Y RACE in the United 
States can be divided 
into two groups: Ne- 


groes and sensation- 
mongering Negro leaders. So 
much is heard from some of these 
leaders that the Negro himself is 
often ignored and more often 
misunderstood. 

The Negro that I know, North 
and South, is not what his agita- 
tor-leaders say he is and want 
him to be. Despite the desperate 
times he has been through and 
the effort from certain quarters 
to turn his bad times to disruptive 
account, he has not been swept 
off his American balance. That is 
fortunate for America. Because it 
is fortunate for America, it is for- 
tunate for the Negro. Despite his 
sometimes snail’s-pace progress, 
the Negro knows that in America 
—for the long pull—he can’t 
lose. 


But the drive to embitter him, 
which began during the depres- 
sion under Communist auspices, 
has been aggressively promoted 
in the Negro press since America 
entered the war. 

Most Negro newspapers are 
what they condemn the most prej- 
udiced whites for being. They 
foster segregation by being race- 
conscious first and American sec- 
ond. They play up news that por- 
trays the Negro at his worst; 
when they publish news of the 
white community it is generally 
an account of the white man at 
his worst. They seize upon every 
incident that can be used to breed 
ill will between the races. In sea- 
son and out, they present a dis- 
torted, dishonest picture of Amer- 
ica—and of the progress and op- 
portunity of the Negro in it. Of 
course there are some exceptions, 
Negro newspapers that are edited 
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with noteworthy skill and high 
ethical standards. 

When a Negro runs seriously 
afoul of the law, the Negro press 
seldom stops to ask the facts. It 
goes to town in flaming headlines 
to turn the matter to race-rousing 
account. 

Last August, three Negro sol- 
diers on guard duty near a Loui- 
siana town were accused of mak- 
ing improper advances to a white 
girl. They allegedly confessed. 
The case went to court. A jury 
found the soldiers guilty. South- 
ern juries in such cases would 
hardly be called unprejudiced. 
But statements by the accused 
made clear their own disregard 
for military regulations and the 
well-established southern sex ta- 
boo. 

But the Negro press, from coast 
to coast, turned loose a_ typo- 
graphical flood that left out noth- 
ing which might embitter the na- 
tion’s Negroes. 

“Southern Justice — Soldiers 
Found Guilty by White Jury,” 
was the headline in the Los An- 
geles Sentinel. 

“Torture Three Soldiers in 
Louisiana Scottsboro Case,” ran 
the streamers in the Indianapolis 
Recorder. 

“I Wanted to Serve My Coun- 
try—They Wouldn’t Let Me,” 
was the played-up quote in the 
Houston, Texas, Informer. 

“Men Face All-White Jury in 
Frame-Up Case,” from the San 


Antonio Register. 

It is true that the Negro does 
not yet, everywhere in the United 
States, receive adequate justice. 

But the kind of justice for 
which the Negro strives is un- 
doubtedly delayed by the Negro 
press. Its inflammatory attempts 
to indicate that the Negro never 
gets fair treatment, its efforts to 
use his misfortunes—not to get 
justice but to arouse more violent 
racialism—-make the going more 
difficult for that great majority 
of white and black who are work- 
ing for a more even-handed 
treatment of the Negro, not as a 
Negro but as an American. 

On no issue do the Negro pa- 
pers get more quickly inflamed 
than the publication in white pa- 
pers of Negro crime stories. Here, 
again, what the Negro press 
preaches it does not practice. Ne- 
gro papefs reek with stories of 
Negro violence and crime. These 
stories are featured on the front 
pages. 

No white community would 
tolerate newspapers so blatantly 
sensational and hate-making. I do 
not believe that the Negro com- 
munity can afford to continue to 
tolerate them. They give the lie 
to all that sane leaders of the 
race claim the Negro to be. They 
are a threat to what every honest, 
intelligent Negro wants to be. 

Every Negro with any pride of 
race has a moral obligation, by 
protest and pressure, to demand 
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less hate and sensationalism, more 
fairness and honesty in his press. 

The Negro newspapers are ef- 
fective media because they com- 
pletely cover the Negro popula- 
tion. I am not advocating a 
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muzzling of the Negro press; but 
I do repeat my plea for effective 
protest by its own readers against 
its venomous, hate-making pol- 


icies. 


By Louls E. Martin 


Condensed from Michigan Chronicle 


VER SINCE Westbrook 
E Pegler attacked the Negro 
press a year ago, numerous 
Southern white leaders 
who are alarmed about the Ne- 
gro’s efforts to win full citizen- 
ship in a democracy which he is 
being asked to defend with his 
life, have taken pot-shots at the 
Negro press and so-called radical 
Negro editors. 

To this chorus of damnation 
has come at last the long awaited 
voice of an Uncle Tom courting 
the affection of his white mas- 
ters. 

Warren Brown reveals first 
his ignorance and second his lack 
of originality, assuming that one 
could be ignorant and still be 
original. Almost every concession 
Negroes have obtained in gov- 
ernment, industry and labor in 
the last few years has been due 
to the tremendous pressure of 
Negro newspapers working hand 
in hand with legitimate and re- 
sponsible leaders of the Negro 
masses. The executive order of 


the President outlawing discrim- 
ination in war industries and the 
creation of the President's Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
are of sufficient importance alone 
to conclusively confirm this fact. 
The abolition of segregated army 
officer's training schools, the 
equalization of teacher's salaries 
in the Southland, increased repre- 
sentation in government and all 
other practical and progressive 
steps toward full citizenship for 
the Negro have been due to pres- 
sure from the Negro press and 
the Negro leaders whom Brown 
would label ‘‘sensation-mongers.” 

Brown merely echoes Virginius 
Dabney, who made the same argu- 
ments in an earlier edition of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
an editorial in that issue also 
which answered Dabney. She 
wrote: “I think perhaps the 
greatest safeguard, even greater 
than moderation on the part of 
the Negro press or on the part 
of the leaders of the colored peo- 


ple, will be the evident intention 
of the white people as a whole to 
carry out the promises made in 
Sumner Welles’ speech. The bur- 
den of action should not fall on 
our colored citizens, for that is 
probably dangerous, but I think 
we must give constantly increasing 
proof that we white people mean 
what we say. The Negro must be 
able to count on a rising eco- 
nomic status because he will have 
fair play and equal opportunity 
in industry, in the professions, in 
fact in any occupation in which 
he engages. If the Negro is sure 
that his cause is marching on, I 
think we can count on an attitude 
of moderation from him.” 
Insecure black millions have 
become articulate through the 
Negro press and they are demand- 
ing an adjustment of their legit- 
imate grievances now. The Negro 
leaders who wield influence to- 
day will wield it only so long as 
they champion the democratic as- 
pirations of the masses. The Ne- 
gro newspaper that fails to cham- 
pion these aspirations will also 
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perish. These millions are deter- 
mined to be heard, come hell or 
high water. Where is the true 
democrat who would deny them 
this opportunity ? 

No Negro publisher lays claim 
to perfection or infallibility. He 
makes mistakes and more often 
than not admits them publicly. 
There are degrees of intelligence 
among editors as among mem- 
bers of any other professional 
group regardless of their color. 
Nevertheless, the condemnation 
of the Negro press by Brown and 
by those he echoes is unfair and 
unwarranted. 

Like the labor press and the 
press of other minority groups, 
the Negro press was born out of 
serious inequities in our society. 
The time may come when its 
function may be fulfilled. Then 
it will cease to exist. Until then, 
those who believe that we can 
achieve in America the kind of 
democracy for which we are wag- 
ing this global war would do 
well to let the minority presses 
roar. 


By Virginias Dabney 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 


SMALL group of Negro 
agitators and another 


CON: 
small group of white 


rabble-rousers are push- 


ing this country closer and closer 
to an interracial explosion which 


may make the race riots of the 
First World War and its aftet- 
math seem mild by comparison. 

Unless saner counsels prevail, 
we may have the worst internal 
clashes since Reconstruction, with 
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hundreds, if not thousands, killed 
and amicable race relations set 
back for decades. 

Extremist Negro leaders and 
Negro newspapers in this coun- 
try are demanding an overnight 
revolution in race relations. 

The radical element of the Ne- 
gro press, both North and South, 
is stirring up interracial hate. Few 
white people see the colored 
weeklies which are published in 
most large cities, but the lengths 
to which some of them are going 
are both astounding and alarm- 
ing. It must be confessed that cer- 
tain white newspapers are just as 
bad. Between them they manage 
to aggravate the situation immeas- 
urably. 

It is a nine days’ wonder when 
one of the more extreme colored 
papers plays up, or even publishes, 
any item which reflects credit up- 
on the sincerity, the humanity, or 
the decency of the white race. 

Moreover, the news columns of 
even the conservative papers are 
filled almost entirely with the 
woes and grievances, real or im- 
agined, of the Negroes. 

White newspapers which em- 
phasize Negro crime and practi- 
cally never have a good word to 
say for the black man’s construc- 
tive achievements have no right 
to object, but one can readily see 
how these two groups of publica- 
tions are undermining stable race 
relations. 

There is no denying, of course, 
that the Negro is confronted by 
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many forms of unfairness, injus- 
tice, and opression. Nor can it 
be said that this state of things 
is confined to any section or sec- 
tions of the country. For example, 
Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt declared last 
year in an address in Philadelphia 
that prejudice against using Ne- 
groes in defense industries was 
much worse in Philadelphia and 
“generally north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line,” than in the South. 

Yet most of the abuse emana- 
ting from the more radical colored 
leaders and newspapers is direct- 
ed at the South, where about 75 
per cent of thc country’s 13,000,- 
000 Negroes live. No informed 
person will argue that the South 
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is guiltless, but there is such a 
thing as overdoing the criticism 
of any section, and the South is 
currently a victim of this. 

It would not be fair to intimate 
that the whole colored press is in- 
cendiary in its present attitude. 
All the papers harp constantly on 
racial grievances, but that has 
been going on for years. Many of 
them are reasonably restrained in 
their language, and careful not to 
indulge in vilification or abuse. 
But others are so extreme that 
riots probably would break out if 
they were widely read by the 
whites. 

A highly disturbing thing about 
this group of colored papers is 
their unwillingness to grant sin- 
cerity of motive to the whites who 
disagree with their attitude, and 
who argue that this attitude will 
be much more harmful than bene- 
ficial to the Negroes in the end. 
The same papers are equally in- 
tolerant of Negro leaders who 
try to put on the brakes. Any 
colored person, especially in the 
South, who urges a more con- 
servative policy upon the Ne- 
groes, on the ground that a con- 
tinuation of demagoguery and 
abuse is bound to end in disaster, 
is promptly assailed as an apo- 
state, an “Uncle Tom,” or a 
“handkerchief head.” 

An example of the rule-or-ruin 
position of the radical colored 
press vis-a-vis friendly Southern 
whites who try to warn them 
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against extremist policies is seen 
in the deluge of billingsgate 
which greeted the pronouncement 
on racial segregation made by 
Mark Ethridge in June at a hear- 
ing before the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, of which 
he is a member and former chair- 
man. 


Mr. Ethridge, who is publisher 
of the “Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal,” has been defending the civil, 
political, and economic rights of 
the Negro in a distinguished news- 
paper career extending back over 
more than two decades. He has 
gone out of his way to be objec- 
tive and fair, and as managing 
editor and chief editorial writer 
of the “Macon Telegraph,” he 
was praised frequently by the 
“Nation” for his fearless exposes 
of anti-Negro movements in the 
deep South. 


More recently he served as first 
chairman of President Roose- 
velt’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, and in that capacity 
devoted a great deal of time and 
effort to the difficult business of 
forcing or persuading war indus- 
tries to hire Negroes. 

But all this was tossed over- 
board by the leftist colored press 
when Mr. Ethridge, as a member 
of the committee, declared at 
Birmingham that the South has 
no intention of giving up the le- 
gal segregation of the races. 

His reward was excoriation 
from the Negro press that could 
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hardly have been more extreme 
if he had been caught heading a 
gang of lynchers. Mark Ethridge 
—who has done as much as any 
man in the South to deflate white 
Negrophobes, to unmask Ku- 
Kluxery, and to fight for justice 
for the colored man—was as- 
sailed as though he had been a 
common pickpocket. His words 
were distorted, his meaning was 
misrepresented, he was told to get 
off the President's Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, and he 
was bracketed with Gene Tal- 
madge, as an enemy of the Negro 
race! 

If this sort of thing keeps up, 
it can have but one result. The 
white leaders in the South who 
have been responsible for much 
of the steady progress of the Ne- 
gto in the past, and who can 
bring about a great deal more 
such progress in the future, will 
be driven into the opposition 
camp. Some of the foremost of 
them are being assailed as “big- 
mouthed white Southerners,” as 
“spiritual kinsmen of Hitler,” and 
so on. No matter how liberal they 
are with respect to the Negro’s 
needs in other direction, if they 
subscribe to the view that racial 
segregation cannot be done away 
with, as the price of an all-out 
Negro effort in the war, they are 
attacked as traitors to democracy 
who ought to be fighting beside 
the Nazis. 


Thus the agitation goes on and 
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on, in an ever mounting crescen- 
do. Negro leaders who see where 
all this is leading and say so are 
attacked scurrilously in the more 
advanced organs of colored opin- 
ion. President James E. Shepard 
of the North Carolina College for 
Negroes declared recently that in 
times like these the blacks should 
be thinking of their duties rather 
than their rights. He was assailed 
as ‘‘a throw-over from the Recon- 
struction period,” one of the 
“weasel-minded gentry who put 
property rights above human 
rights” and who are seeking “to 
curry favor’ with the dominant 
race. 

Dr. Gordon B. Hancock of Vir- 
ginia Union University remon- 
strated not long ago with the Ne- 
groes who spend all their time 
denouncing Southern whites, and 
who refuse to take cognizance of 
the genuine progress made by the 
colored citizens of this country 
since Appomattox, with the aid of 
these same whites. He was assailed 
as a Charlie McCarthy for the ad- 
vocates of segregation, a friend 
of Negro haters, who is full of 
“scatterbrained ideas.” 

Because of the prevailing in- 
terracial tension on many fronts, 
growing out of the current agita- 
tion by both Negroes and whites 
—basically traceable, it must be 
admitted, to the fact that the Ne- 
groes have been the victims of 
oppression and adverse discrim- 
ination over a long period—the 
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country is sitting on a volcano. 

In this tension and misunder- 
standing leads to armed violence, 
there can be little doubt that the 
Negroes will be the worst suffer- 
ers. They always are. Such is the 
history of the riots which occur- 
red during and after the First 
World War. At Houston, Texas, 
for instance, Negro soldiers “shot 
up the town,” killing seventeen 
whites, some of whom seem to 
have been at fault. The colored 
soldiers had been “goaded and in- 
sulted,” says Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, but nineteen of them were 
hanged and fifty-one were im- 
prisoned for life. 

Riots like these and the other 
bloody interracial clashes which 
occurred both in the North and 
in the South during and after the 
last war—including a Chicago 
riot in which thirty-six persons 
were killed, and five separate riots 
in New York City—are likely to 
occur again. Only this time they 
may be much worse. The tension 
is more widespread, and the ap- 
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prehension in responsible quar- 
ters is much greater. 

Do the Negroes think the Fed- 
eral authorities will order the na- 
tion-wide abandonment of segre- 
gation? If so, they are mistaken; 
for however sympathetic the 
Roosevelt administration is to the 
aspirations of Negro citizens, it 
would not attempt anything so 
surely calculated to provoke san- 
guinary encounters on both sides 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

No decent white American ex- 
pects any colored American to 
remain unprotesting in wartime, 
or at any other time, when Ne- 
groes are lynched, beaten, or per- 
secuted; and certainly the main- 
tenance of segregation connotes 
a definite obligation upon the 
whites to provide absolutely 
equal facilities for the two races, 
something which obviously is not 
now being done. But it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that if an at- 
tempt is made forcibly to abolish 
segregation throughout the South, 
violence and bloodshed will re- 
sult. 


By Walter White 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


HERE IS just enough truth 
in some of the charges 
made against the Negro 
press by Warren Brown 
in the “Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature” and the “Reader’s Digest” 


to make his articles dangerous to 
the point of being menacing. Be- 
cause no good service to the Ne- 
gro’s cause can be rendered by at- 
tempting to match generalization 
against generalization or extreme 


against extreme, it is to be hoped 
that Brown’s assertions will be 
treated by the Negro press and 
by Negroes themselves with cold 
analysis rather than heat. 

Before taking up his charges, 
let’s see what makes the charges 
against the Negro press by a hith- 
erto unknown Negro infinitely 
more important than they would 
be if made by any other one of 
the thirteen million Negroes in 
the United States. There is first, 
of course, the fact that his articles 
were published in the ‘Saturday 
Review of Literature,” one of the 
most respected literary journals. 
“Reader's Digest,” which publish- 
ed a condensation of the article, 
has the largest circulation of any 
magazine in the United States, re- 
puted to be in excess of eight mil- 
lion. Had Warren Brown sub- 
mitted his article as an individual 
it is probable that both magazines 
would have rejected it. Instead it 
was published because it w as 
vouched for by the Council for 
Democracy. 


What is the Council for De- 
mocracy? It is an organization of 
distinguished, sincere and honest 
individuals formed in 1940 to 
combat “the forces of hate, at 
home and from abroad.” It has 
been particularly concerned since 
its inception with discrimination 
against the Negro. The third of 
its series of pamphlets, ‘“Democ- 
racy In Action,” was devoted to 
the Negro and defense by Her- 
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bert J. Seligman. Its honorary 
chairman is the famous Raymond 
Gram Swing, probably the most 
widely-listened-to radio comen- 
tator in the world today. Proven 
friends of the Negro like Ernest 
Angell, its president ; Evans Clark, 
its secretary; Lyman Bryson, chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
and a board made up of some of 
the most distinguished citizens of 
America, attest to its sincerity. 


But it would appear that like 
many well meaning white people 
they employed Brown and accept- 
ed his judgment on Brown’s own 
evalution. The result is that, back- 
ed by so distinguished a group, 
Brown's specious and sophomoric 
dicta about the Negro press and 
Negroes generally were accepted 
as authoritative. Thus, what he 
says will be read and probably ac- 
cepted by millions of white Amer- 
icans who never see a Negro 
newspaper. 

Let’s look at some of the items 
in Brown’s indictment of the Ne- 
gro press for which there is some 
proof. Some of the Negro papers 
do print stories occasionally with- 
out checking the facts carefully 
enough before printing them. 

Far too many of the Negro 
press feature crimes, especially sex 
crimes, all out of proportion to 
the importance of the episodes 
even if they were committed by 
persons of national repuation. 

There are other questionable 
practices by a few of the papers 


such as the publishing of adver- 
tisements of dream books, love 
potions and numbers which one 
wishes they would cease publish- 
ing. 
Tew let's look at some of 
Brown's other accusations. He 
wraps the mantle of seer and pro- 
phet about his shoulders and ar- 
bitrarily divides the Negro mas- 
ses from “sensation mongering 
Negro leaders,” newspapers and 
organizations. According to 
Brown, the mass of Negroes do 
not join in the demands of Ne- 
gro newspapers, organizations, 
church leaders and labor leaders 
that the beating of Negro soldiers, 
denial of jobs in war industries, 
lynching, disfranchisement and 
second-class citizenship status be 
ended. If he believes this, he is 
either ignorant or a fool. 

He claims that Negro papers 
carry only disparaging news about 
white people. My criticism of the 
Negro press is just the opposite— 
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that too much space is given un- 
critically to white people who later 
turn out to be phoney or who have 
some sort of political or other ax 
to grind, particularly around elec- 
tion time. But even after all this 
is taken into account I know that | 
a very remarkable record would 
be revealed if an honest and care- 
ful count were made of the num- 
ber of stories and the number of 
lines of space devoted during the 
last six months, for example, to 
speeches, books and acts by dis- 
tinguished white Americans. 


Finally, Brown joins hands with 
all of the sacred Southern liberals 
like John Temple Graves and 
with the Bilbos and Connallys 
when he tries to blame all racial 
tension on Negroes. This is like 
a case of a man beating his wife 
unmercifully until eventually she 
musters” courage enough to pro- 
test anad then is accused by a by- 
stander of herself being the cause 
of the trouble. 


Roosevelt 


Condensed from Chicago Times 


which was an evaluation of the 

Negro press in this country. It 

seemed to me that the author, 
Mr. Brown, has done an extra- 
ordinary fair and _ constructive 
piece of writing. He differentiat- 
ed between the various papers, but 
he pointed out that for the most 
part, very few of the Negro news- 
papers are concerned primarily 


[n= an article the other day 


with giving news. 

This, I think, is one of their 
weaknesses, because it means a 
less well informed reading public 
and prevents their being consider- 
ed on a par with other news- 
papers. There is very 
writing in some of them, but there 
are also some articles which are re- 
grettable from many points of 
view. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


“Does The Negro Press Speak For 
Most Negroes In Its Opinions?” 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


VAST majority of black 
America feels that its 
newspapers with esti- 
mated two million circu- 
lation are speaking for the rank 
and file of the Negro population 
in demanding equality. 
Answering one of the most 
disputed points in the current 
debate concerning the nature and 
character of Negro journalism, 
this month’s Negro Digest poll 
departed from its conventional 
practice of canvassing both white 
and Negro opinion on controver- 
sial questions to find whether 
colored newspaper readers agreed 
with the opinion of most of their 
papers. 
The question submitted to Ne- 
groes in throughout the the coun- 
try and tabulation of votes were: 


“Does The Negro Press Speak 
For Most Negroes In Its Opin- 
ions?” 


Biggest volume of support to 
the affirmative side came from the 
North, where it is agreed the Ne- 
gro population is far more mili- 
tant and divorced from the pres- 
sures of the South where Jim 
Crow and segregation are virtual- 
ly the law of the land. 

A. sectional tabulation in the 
poll, which is based on a typical 
sampling of a cross-section of the 


population, disclosed these re- 
sults: 

Yes No Undecided 
North 93% 6% 1% 
West 94% 4% 2% 
South 81% 14% 5% 


While some of those polled ex- 
pressed agreement that the Negro 
press does go too far occasionally, 
there was a surprising number 
who felt that on many occasions 
the newspapers are not sharp 
enough in their criticism. A num- 
ber declared that Negro papers 
feared censorship by the govern- 
ment if they took a stronger stand 
on such issues as segregation in 
the Army and were toning down 
their editorials as a result. 


Undecided ........... 4% 


{ Hero of Haiti ship sinking 
buys himself a medal 


ITH A VIEW to find- 
\ \ / out what happens to an 
Oyster Bay estate, com- 


plete with tennis court, 
gardens, boats, books, and grand 
piano, when it is handed over to 
a group of sailors fresh from tor- 
pedoed tankers and freighters, I 
arranged the other day to go 
through the new United Seamen’s 
Service home at the Kermit 
Roosevelt estate. 

First I had a talk with Dr. 
Daniel Blain, medical director of 
the Seamen’s Service, at his New 
York office, and he gave me an 
outline of the work the Service 
is doing and hopes to do. 

This United Seamen’s Service 
has been formed by the shipping 
industry and the War Shipping 
Administration to make a sailor's 
life bearable, if mot attractive. 
Blain declared: 

“It wont help much to build 
several hundred ships a year if 
we don’t find crews to man them. 
We can’t pull a torpedoed sailor 
off a raft and send him back to 
sea as if nothing had happened, 


““Tornedsed!"’ 


Condensed from the New Yorker 


By Brendan Gill 


especially if everyone he sees 
ashore treats him like a sucker or 
an outcast. He won't want to go 
back to sea, and all the high pay 
and good food in the world— 
and now there’s plenty of both 
—can’t make him change his 
mind. 

“So we hope to open convales- 
cent homes all over the country. 
In fact, we hope to open homes 
in ports all over the world. 

“Usually the seaman has re- 
ceived some sort of physical in- 
jury, besides being in bad shape 
emotionally. We try to build him 
up both ways at once; the one 
kind of health tends to help the 
other. And we try to do it as in- 
formally as possible.” 

The next morning I went out 
to Oyster Bay. 

I got out of the car and intro- 
duced myself to one of three 
nurses who were standing around 
outside. She led me into the 
house and presented me to a Mr. 
Charles Tuxill, who offered to 
show me around. 

As we were talking, a short, 
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dapper Negro entered. 

“I've just been hearing about 
a German sub. Were you tor- 
pedoed, too?” I asked. 

The Negro nodded sharply. 
“You bet I was,” he said. “Forty- 
five miles off Haiti.” 

I told him that I was a reporter, 
and he said, without any pretext 
of shyness, “My name’s Edgar 
Dennis. I'm an A.B.—you know, 
able-bodied seaman. I was work- 
ing on a freighter belonging to 
the Puerto Rico Line. It was 
four thirty-five in the morning. 

“I was standing watch, but, boy, 
I didn’t see a thing. I just felt a 
torpedo come slugging in at us 
out of nowheres. It hit the coal 
bunkers amidships and blew what 
seemed like a couple of thousand 
tons of coal dust all over the 
ship.” 

“You never saw anything in 
your life as black as that ship, 
sinking there in the pitch of the 
night, every inch of her covered 
with coal dust.” 

“Well, after I'd helped to low- 
er a couple of lifeboats, I saw our 
skipper, with a flashlight in his 
hand, trying to untie the bridle 
of one of our rafts. He wanted 
to lower the raft over the side. 
He didn’t have a knife on him to 
cut the line where it had got jam- 
med. He couldn't see much, any- 
how, because he was just about 
blind without his glasses. When 
the torpedo hit, he must have 
hopped up on deck without them. 


February 


Besides, there was this coal dust 
flying around, making all of us 
blind.” 

“I took the flashlight out of the 
captain’s hand and I said, ‘Stand 
clear, sir, and I'll let the raft go.’ 
He said, ‘No, don’t cut it. Wait 
till I find out if everyone is off 
the ship.’ I said, ‘Why, they’s 
all off the ship but us.’ ‘All right,’ 
he said, ‘cut the line.’ ” 

“By that time the stern was 
under water. I cut the line and 
the raft dropped into the water 
and drifted away. I threw a life- 
belt overboard and jumped in 
after it, then swam to the raft.” 

“The captain didn’t jump. He 
stayed on the deck and hollered 
at me out of all that blackness, 
‘Don’t leave me, Dennis! I can’t 
see!’ I paddled the raft back to 
the ship. The captain wouldn’t 
jump overboard, because he 
couldn’t see the raft. He just 
stood there. I figured that if I 
hung around any longer the suc- 
tion might carry me down along 
with the ship, or the sub might 
come up and take a shot at me.” 

“I didn’t know what to do. One 
mind said, ‘Leave ‘im,’ and the 
other said, ‘No, you ought to 
wait on him.’ Finally I cut off the 
line that was dragging from the 
raft and threw it up at the skip- 
per. It coiled around his body, 
and I gave it a yank and pulled 
him down into the water.” 

“Just then the sub came up 
behind us and started shelling the 
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ship to make sure she'd sink. 
That first shell went right over 
our heads. I hauled the captain 
up onto the raft and hung onto 
him. Seven shells went over our 
heads before they sank her. 

} “Then the sub dived. The rock- 
ing she made when she went 
down almost overturned the raft. 
At daybreak we sighted one of 
the other boats that had been 
lowered away, and they took us 
aboard. There were sixteen of 
us in one boat, and we rowed 
forty-five miles in sixteen hours, 
out in that peelin’ sun. I don't 
care what you say, that’s what we 
did.” 

“We beached on Haiti, right at 
the edge of some jungle, and we 
walked about ten miles through 
the jungle to a village. That 
night we had to sleep on con- 
crete deck of the little old village 
jail. Finally we got to Jeremie, 
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and from Jeremie we took aa 
open truck to Port-au-Prince. We 
like to blister to death by then. 

“They shipped us to Tampa, and 
from Tampa up here to New 
York. I was blind in one eye 
from coal dust and the sun on the 
water and infection, so they sent 
me to the Hudson and Jay Street 
Marine Hospital. When they let 
me out, I was broke, and I had 
to pawn my clothes to eat. I 
found out afterward where to 
pick up my pay. Then I heard 
about this place, so I come out 
here.” 

“I’m restin’ up for an operation 
on my eye. The only medal I 
got is this one, and I bought it 
myself in a store here in town.” 
He pointed to a pin fastened to 
his blue jersey. It bore the word 
“TORPEDOED” in shiny brass 


letters. 
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crime and rum in Harlem 


{ Elder Michaux crusades against 


Second Front Against Satan 


Condensed from Time 


HALL WE start, pilgrims...” 

“Yeah. Yeah!”... “by taking 

S the people of Harlem, pil- 

grims...” “Yeah! Yeah!”... 

“up the long stairway to heaven, 

pilgrims.” “Yeah! Yeah! Preach 
that word brother!” 

Three thousand Negroes stirred 
restlessly on their wooden chairs 
in Harlem’s huge Go'den Gate 
Ballroom. The whiterobed, white- 
gloved, white-carnationed Negro 
choir on the gold-&-blue velveted 
stage let go with ‘Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah!” The pianist took off. 
The congregation began to clap 
to the beat. The clarinet rode 
away from the melody. 

Thus, as he will every week for 
the next year, Elder Lightfoot 
Solomon Michaux took his famed 
Radio Church of God from his 
Washington, D. C., tabernacle 
to Manhattan “to open a second 
front against the Satanic king- 
dom.” For singing the devil and 
hell out of a town, Elder Mich- 
aux—self-styled “General of the 
International Forces of Right 
against Wrong’’—has at least one 


solid endorsement: successive po- 
lice chiefs in Washington have 
declared his preaching reduces 
crime. 

The Elder first felt the call to 
preach in 1917 while peddling 
fish near Norfolk. That very 
night he got some friends togeth- 
er, established a church. Soon he 
was broadcasting regularly with 
his 156-voice chorus, which has 
been compared favorably with the 
virtuous Hall Johnson Choir. For 
years he has taken over Washing- 
ton’s Griffith Stadium each Sun- 
day night during the summer, 
drawn crowds of 10,000 to 40,- 
000 with a heavy sprinkling of 
whites. 

Michaux disciples must avoid 
“rum, rowdy women, slot ma- 
chines and big-talk.” But excite- 
ment is provided them at the Eld- 
er’s services. ‘That was a great 
mass meeting we had this morn- 
ing, pilgrims,” says the Elder 
when his congregation has really 
cut loose. “You can always tell 
when the Holy Ghost and fire 
come down. I got burnt this 
morning myself.” 

The Elder lives well on his fol- 
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lowers’ contributions, also runs 
housing projects, an employment 
agency, the Happy News Cafe, He 
denounces Father Divine as the 
“spirit of the devil incarnate,” 
offers his followers no easy Di- 
vine-style heaven or sub-heavens. 
Instead, he warns them against 
being overoptimistic: “Some of 
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you pilgrims think when you're 
buried that you'll wake up as 
white folks on Resurrection Day. 
Let me straighten you out on that 
right now. If you plant an Irish 
pertater, you don’t get no sweet 
pertater vine. When God plants 
a colored boy, he ain’t countin’ 
on diggin’ up a white feller.” 


Autograph Hunter In Alasha 


AT THE OPENING of the Alaskan highway in 
the Yukon Territory guests were bedded down in dor- 
mitory-like barracks. Outside, the temperature was well 
below zero. Inside, a Negro private had been assigned 
to keep the fire going. 

Brig.-Gen. James A. O’Connor, commanding the 
Northwest Service Command, which constructed the 
highway, was in his sleeping bag when the Negro came 
into the barracks, a souvenir program of the ceremonies 
sticking out of his back pocket. 

For several moments he eyed the general’s quiet form, 
then he walked over and gently-shook the sleeping bag. 

“General, sir,” he said, “will you put your name on my 
program for me?” 

Gen. O'Connor pushed back the flap of the sleeping 
bag, blinked his eyes. 

“Sure I will,” said the general. 

So, climbing out of his sleeping-bag in his long under- 
wear, the commanding general put on his spectacles, 
got his fountain pen from his jacket, and autographed 
the program. 

Canadian Cabinet Minister Ian Mackenzie and Ed 
Bartlett, Secretary of Alaska, watched from their own 
sleeping bags. 

Said Bartlett: “Imagine an incident like that occur- 
ring in any of the Axis nations!” 

Drew Pearson in 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round.” 


{ Employment of race sales specialists 
boosts consumer business by millions 


The Negro Marhet 


Condensed from American Salesmanship 


By David 


HE NEGRO market, which 
in 1939 spent nearly six 
billion dollars, will greatly 
increase its buying power 

after the war, due to the widely 
expanded employment gains made 
during the war in nearly every 
industry. Much of the gain made 
will be a result of Negro integra- 
tion in labor unions and other 
organized labor groups. 

From the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer, this is of extreme 
importance. The Negro market 
looms larger as the need for full 
cultivation of every American 
consumer becomes apparent. 

To more readily see the value 
of this market, let us look at the 
records of those companies that 
are sales leaders in the Negro 
market because of wise employ- 
ment of Negro specialists in sales 
promotion and merchandising; 
that have enviable performance 
records now in the field of sell- 
ing and distribution. 

One of the earliest pioneers in 
the field is the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. Seven years ago 


J. Sullivan 


Standard Oil employed James A. 
Jackson, former chief of the busi- 
ness bureau of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Today, 
Standard Oil enjoys 25 per cent 
of all the gasoline and oil sales 
to Negro consumers; has over 400 
Negro-owned stations and would 
have shown an increase of unusual 
proportions for 1942 were it not 
for Pearl Harbor. 

Thinking in terms of dollar 
value, Negro motorists used $7,- 
000,000 worth of gasoline and oil 
in 1940. In gallons that represents 
over 6,500,000 unit gallons. 

Other gasolir companies also 
have enjoyed remarkable success 
in the Negro market. Continental 
Oil Co. of Oklahoma has an able 
representative, Dudley Luck, who 

travels its Negro market areas. 
Like Standard Oil, it too enjoys 
large sales. It would be safe to 
estimate its share of the market at 
about 20 per cent. Shell Union 
Oil Corp. has Negro salesmen and 
Negro sales supervisors; conse- 
quently, it has a large slice of the 
Negro business. 
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Consider the record of Pabst 
Sales Co., for instance. Five years 
ago Pabst business among Ne- 
groes was relatively insignificant. 
William B. Graham did a job in 
Ohio, then moved to Chicago to 
work for a distributor. Edwin L. 
Morris, vice president in charge of 
advertising and director of sales 
promotion for Pabst, conceived 
an idea. He said, “Let’s hire Wil- 
liam B, Graham and put him in 
charge of the entire Negro mar- 
ket.” 


Pabst hired Graham and its 
sales in the Negro market have 
soared ever since. Here are the 
results of his work in Harlem, 
New York City’s Negro commu- 
nity: 

Graham came to New York in 
the winter of 1941. He surveyed 
the field, then put a Negro sales- 
man in the Harlem territory. 
Pabst sales for Harlem in the en- 
tire year of 1940 amount to 15,- 
000 cases. But in May, 1942, 
Pabst sold over 12,000 cases of 
beer in the same territory. Pabst 
moved from fourth place into 
first place nudging the formida- 
ble Anheuser-Busch, Inc., out of 
that position. 


Budweiser sold 90,000 cases of 
premium beer in Harlem the first 
nine months of 1941. Sales cer- 
tainly, and huge sales, too! 

Now, Pabst has two Negro 
salesmen in New York City, a 
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$60,000 radio program with Ne- 
gro talent and its sales are in- 
creasing. 

Their position in the Negro 
market is the same throughout the 
country. 

In the food field, too, there are 
examples of highly successful sell- 
in-the-Negro-market campaigns. 

Beech-Nut Packing Company 
for instance, in 1938, started to 
employ Negro demonstrators who 
first concentrated on crackers, 
then coffee, and in 1940 went 
out into the market to put over 
Beech-Nut soups and baby food. 

Records show that they did a 
marvelous job on both. 

The demonstrators’ success 
with baby foods made the com- 
pany double baby food sales to 
Negro consumers. How? With 
specialized merchandising to Ne- 
gro doctors and mothers, tying in 
with the local retailers. It was 
done, of course, with a Negro 
field representative. 


Probably one of the most com- 
petitive industries today is the © 
tobacco industry. But Philip Mor- 
ris & Co., Ltd., Inc., through good 
use of J. Sanifer, backed up with 
effective merchandising support 
and advertising in Negro papers, 
increased sales 30 per cent in one 
year in New York City’s Negro 
market. The company jumped in 
1941 from seventh position to 
fourth position in cigarettes sold 
to Negro smokers. 

Another example: that of Gor- 
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don Baking Co. In 1938 that firm 
employed a Negro merchandising 
man, William G. Black, and a 
Negro woman, Mrs. Ralph Sharp- 
er, to cover the Negro market of 
New York City. As a result of 
this continuous special effort, 
Gordon Baking Co. is now first 
in a market in which consumers 
buy more than $3,000,000 worth 
of white bread a year. 

Though Negroes in 1935 made 
up only 8 per cent of Detroit's 
population, the General Electric 
sales of durable goods to Negro 
purchasers were 13 per cent of 
G-E’s total business done in that 
city. Yes, it’s a market for wash- 
ers, ironers, refrigerators, ranges, 
and vacuum cleaners. 


In Philadelphia, the General 
Electric distributor, through Ne- 
gto salesmen, sold over $250,000 
worth of appliances yearly. The 
other companies, General Motors 
Corp., Kelvinator Division, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Norge Divi- 
sion, Borg-Warner Corp., etc., 
had Negro salesmen too. Of in- 
terest is the fact that white sales- 
men enjoyed added business be- 
cause Negroes knew that the com- 
panies employed Negro salesmen. 


When it is realized that Negro 
buying power in 1940 exceeded 
the total of the country’s total ex- 
ports, then one can appreciate the 


size of the market figured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

Although many products are 
being rationed now, some national 
organizations are maintaining 
dominant position in consumer 
preference and mass volume busi- 
ness by keeping their Negro spe- 
cialists actively engaged during 
the war period. A few such com- 
panies are Pepsi-Cola Co., Hoff- 
man Beverage Co., Jacob Ruppert, 
Homan & Co. (Clabber Girl Bak- 
ing Powder), Carstairs Bros. Dis- 
tilling Co., and Park & Tilford 
Import Corp. 

In this connecticn the Pepsi- 
Cola Co, is even expanding as is 
Nehi-Corp. with Royal Crown 
Cola—so much so that they may 
be cqnsidered first in the Negro 
market. 

When the market is thought of 
in terms of dollars and cents, it 
is interesting to know that in 1939 
the 29,827 Negro-owned retail 
stores realized sales of $71,466,- 
000. In this group more than 11,- 
000 stores are purveyors of gro- 
ceries, meats and vegetables. For 
that year Negro consumers spent 
$1,200,000 for toothpaste; $28,- 
000,000 for paint; $375,000,000 
for automobiles, of which 35 per 
cent were new car sales. In dur- 
able goods the estimated pur- 
chases by Negro consumers were 
in excess of $300,000,000. 


In Memoriam 


{ How lowly peanut was lifted to front 


rank among God's gifts to man 


The Peanut Aud Mn. Creator 


Condensed from Christian Herald 


By Patricia White and Wade Moss 


N LATE September Dothan, 
Alabama, has a national fes- 
tival in honor of the peanut 
that brought prosperity to the 

farmers of the state who, in blind 

faith, “let down their buckets” 
with the young Negro scientist 
at Tuskegee when they were fac- 
ing bankrutpcy in 1898 as the re- 
sult of the boll weevil. 
Actually, the event is a tribute 
to the ‘Wizard of Tuskegee” who 
fathered Ersatz in the United 

States with this lowly legume. 

This year we are more than mind- 

ful that rubber, explosives and 

pharmaceuticals are among the 

272 products Dr. George Wash- 

ington Carver created from the 

peanut since that fateful year. 
Born a slave, the “Wizard of 

Tuskegee” was first to astound 

the world with the conversion of 

farm products into hundreds of 
industrial uses through the me- 
dium of the test tube. 


Forty-five years ago, Booker 
T. Washington called on the re- 
cently graduated botanist from 
Iowa State College, who had ed- 
ucated himself after years of 
hardship and struggle, and of- 
fered him the position as profes- 
sor of agriculture at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, where Dr. Washington 
was making such a great success 
of the Tuskegee Institute. 

Dr. Carver, as the new profes- 
sor of science-in-general, found 
no facilities awaiting him at Tus- 
skegee, nothing with which to 
demonstrate the principles of sci- 
ence or agriculture. With only 
eager students and willing hands, 
he drew from miscellaneous odds 
and ends, from scraps of metals 
and glass. At the end of a few 
months, his crude laboratory be- 
gan serving its purpose. From 
this humble beginning the labora- 
tory grew into one of the finest 
and most adequately equipped in 
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the South. 

“Let down your bucket,’ Book- 
er Washington told me,” said Dr. 
Carver many years later. 

“This I have done, and it has 
never failed to come forth filled 
to overflowing.” For more than 
forty years Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver has drawn abundantly 
from his bucket. 


People began to hear of this 
young agriculturist at Tuskegee 
little by little. One day a wealthy 
woman landowner inquired of 
Carver concerning her farms. 
Drained by years of constant cot- 
ton cultivation, hundreds of acres 
showed no profit. “What shall I 
raise?” she asked. 


“Just then,’ said Carver, “my 
eyes became as expressionless as 
a fish’s eyes. I did not reply, for 
I knew nothing to say.” 

“But straightaway, I went to 
the woods. There I communicated 
with Mister Creator. Being alone 
in the woods with nature is like 
wearing the cloak of the Creator. 
Here in the peace and solitude of 
His creation I could ask Mister 
Creator the solution of my prob- 
lems.” 

“ “Raise peanuts,’ said Mister 
Creator. 

“But, Mister Creator,” I in- 
quired, “what is the peanut?” 

“Take the peanut into your 
laboratory, George,’ He instructed 
me — ‘and take it apart, using the 
laws I have given you and your 
few brains (He never said how 
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few) and I will reveal to you 
what is the peanut.’” 

“This I did and there lay be- 
fore me a wealth of revelation. 
Before my eyes lay much of His 
great creation-story of the world. 
Here were the proteins, the carbo- 
hydrates, the oils, the vital sub- 
stance, the pigments, the cellu- 
loses. There, spread before me, 
were His Divine tools of creation. 
From His mystic self I could 
fashion abundantly new creations 
for the greater glorification of 
His people.” 

“Raise peanuts,” Dr. Carver 
told his people, and raise peanuts 
they did with blind faith in this 
young apostle. Thousands of 
acres without even an assured 
market. 

Faced with the problem of util- 
izing the large quantity of pea- 
nuts he had recommended be 
raised, Carver turned again to 
Mister Creator. 

“To the eternal hills I raised 
my eyes. From these great hills 
had come my help. Already I had 
asked ‘What is the peanut?’ and 
He had revealed to me the nature 
of the peanut. Now I asked, ‘Mis- 
ter Creator, why did you make 
the peanut?’ 

“I will show you, George, 
why I made the peanut. Go again 
into your laboratory and with the 
three laws I have given you, 
namely temperature, pressure and 
compatability (He did not men- 
tion brains this time), put together 
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the different parts of the peanut 
and I will show you why I made 

“With these three universal 
laws, I blended parts of the pea- 
nut and, lo, more than 270 new 
products lay before me. Rubber, 
medicines, milks, shoe polishes, 
mock soups, rayon pigments, dyes, 
stains, textile weaving materials, 
synthetic leathers, soaps, explo- 
sives, beverages and many, many 
others.” 

“Thus had Mister Creator re- 
vealed to me the secret of the 
peanut. And when I asked Him 
for further revelations, He re- 
minded me that He had given to 
his people every herb and shrub 
and fruit that it may be as meat. 
So in a manner similar to my 
methods with the peanut, I treated 
sweet potatoes, yucca, palmetto, 
okra, corn, and many other south- 
era products. From the sweet po- 
tato alone another 165 products 
were obtained.” 

“With these I have merely 
blazed the trail for the time when 
we may find everything a man 
needs in the abundance with 
which we are surrounded. 
Through science, Mister Creator 
has given us the means of secur- 
ing all the good things of life 
without taking them from some- 
one else.” 

With his long bony finger, 
George Carver pointed to the pic- 
tures on the walls of his office. 
They were paintings by Maxfield 
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Parrish. “The subject doesn’t in- 
terest me much,” said Dr. Carver, 
“but the blue . . . only Marxfield 
Parrish can paint such blues. No- 
tice how they blend, one tone in- 
to another, from pastel to the 
depthless shades that seem to fade 
into endlessness. The inspiration 
of these blues kindled in me an 
interest in blue and in their near 
relative, purple. I studied all I 
could about these colors. Then I 
talked to Mister Creator.” 

“Mister Creator transported me 
nearly five thousand years into 
the past. With the great artists — 
and color makers of Egypt, I 
blended pigments, learning much 
of their secret of enduring colors. 
The vivid blues and royal purples 
of King Tut’s tomb seemed like 
the brilliance and tone of Max- 
field Parrish. Thus I learned to 
prepare everlasting colors as these 
ancient peoples prepared them.” 

“From the hills of Alabama I 
gathered the sticky, red mud. The 
junk heap yielded me old iron; 
chromic acid came from my chem- 
ical stores, although both the iron 
and chromic acid could be easily 
prepared from the raw materials 
of the Alabama hills.” 

“Then I did something un- 
known or unused by our modern 
scientists. This I called sextuple 
oxidation and reduction. By this 
unknown process, the Egyptians 
created their lasting colors. This 
intermittent oxidation and reduc- 
tion means taking it away, so that 
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each time I added oxygen there 
was a change in color of my Ala- 
bama earth; then as I took away 
some oxygen another change took 
place. So on until I had done this 
six times—and suddenly there be- 
fore me was my King Tut blue.”’ 

This blue pigment is a brilliant 
blue, fresh and vital. One of the 
large paint companies speaks of it 
as being seventy-four times bluer 
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than the bluest blue. 

“How long will the paint last, 
Dr. Carver, without losing its 
tone?” 

“As long as the Alabama hills 
from which it came.” 

Dr. Carver is not a man to 
flaunt his success. His reticence 
and shyness is not necessarily 
modesty; rather it is the “true 
humility of greatness.” 


DIXIE DRIVEL 


The reason we exclude the 
Asiatics from America is an eco- 
nomic reason and it may be neces- 
sary to exclude the Negro from 
America for the same reason. 

Horace Wilkinson 
League for White Supremacy. 


These Negroes are like chil- 
dren, congenital liars, cannot be 
depended upon and must have 
white supervision. 

Lt. Col. Matthews, 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Some Negro leaders irritate 
me to anger when in the double- 
V language of two victories or 
none they discuss conditions . . 


I know they are not in fact talk- 
ing for the rank and file of their 
people. 
Jonathan Daniels, Editor 
Raleigh News — Observer. 


This state is governed by white 
people and always will be gov- 
erned by white people. There is 
not a decent white man or wo- 
man in Georgia who believes in 
educating whites and Negroes in 
the same school. There is not a 
decent white man or woman in 
Georgia who believes in social 
equality among whites and 
blacks. 

Gov. Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia 


{ Ace specialists man wards 
at biggest Negro Army post 


Doctors Gor Democracy 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Enoc P. Waters 


HE GREATEST collection 

of top flight Negro medi- 

cal skill in the world is to 

be found in Station Hos- 
pital No. 1 at Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, the world’s largest Ne- 
gro army command situated in a 
valley around which huge moun- 
tains stand like sentinels on con- 
stant guard. 

Scattered over 20 acres, or three 
city blocks, are 52 one-story frame 
buildings which go to make up 
the hospital. 

The reputation of the superb 
physicians at Station No. 1 has 
spread over the entire Southwest 
countryside. 

From as far away as 500 miles 
white officers, their wives and 
families, and men from other army 
posts and cities come to Station 
No. 1 for treatment though other 
medical service is provided for 
them. 

A revenue agent working on 
the Mexican border somehow 
heard about the ability of the 
doctors and got leave from his 


job so as to make the trip here for 
treatment. 

An army officer's wife who had 
been under care of physicians for 
20 years for a skin ailment was 
cured by one of the staff in a 
few weeks. 

A white doctor in Philadelphia 
wrote an army officer to suggest 
that he have one of the Huachu- 
ca doctors operate on his wife ra- 
ther than send her East. “Those 
fellows are the best to be found 
anywhere,” he advised. 

Two soldiers, injured in an 
automobile accident several hun- 
dred miles from the fort, refused 
the medical treatment in a neat- 
by hospital and waited until 
doctors from Huachuca arrived 
to treat them. 

Were it not that only army per- 
sonnel and relatively few persons 
are eligible for admittance to the 
hospital, it would be constantly 
overcrowded. 

As it is, steps are being taken 
to enlarge the hospital and be- 
fore the end of the year, it is ex- 
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ed that several hundred more 
beds will be added to the present 
total. 

The work the doctors are doing 
in breaking down racial taboos 
by making sheer ability and per- 
formance outweigh prejudice can 
not be discounted. 

Station No. 1 is a symbol, a 
symbol of a bitter fight waged by 
members of the Negro medical 
profession throughout the nation 
for the right to exercise their 
talents and skills as a part of the 
army in its present conflict. 


The history of the Negro doc- 
tor in the last war might be sum- 
marized in a few words. There is 
nothing to record about the Ne- 
gro nurse in the last war. There 
just weren’t any. 


With the memory of how Ne- 
gro medical professionals were 
barely recognized in some instan- 
ces and completely ignored in 
others during World War I, Ne- 
groes were on the alert when war 
clouds began to gather several 
years ago. 

The National Medical associa- 
tion, to which most Negro doc- 
tors belong, set up a special de- 
fense committee which attacked 
the problem. 

The National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses also 
launched a bitter fight in behalf 
of the nurses and a third group, 
a Negro subcommittee of the De- 
fense Health and Welfare services 
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which operated under authority 
of the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement also entered the fray. 

The attacks centered on the of- 
fice of the surgeon general of the 
United States army which provi- 
des personnel for the army medic- 
al services. 

Then, Dr. Midian O. Bous- 
field, in charge of the Negro 
health program of the Rosenwald 
Fund and widely known in medi- 
cal circles for his administrative 
ability, was asked by the surgeon 
general’s office to select a staff 
for the establishment of an all- 
Negro station hospital. 


He toured the country and 
from the thousands of Negro 
medical men, selected what he 
considered to be the cream of the 
crop and submitted their names 
for approval. He was then invited 
to head up the hospital and teday 
is the highest ranking Negro med- 
ical man in the army, holding 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


The hospital symbolizes the 
successful efforts of the Negro 
medical profession in its fight 
with tradition-bound War depart- 
ment officials. There are more 
Negro doctors at Huachuca alone 
then were originally planned for 
the whole army. 

Its demands for equal partici- 
pation were granted. Doctors at 
Fort Huachuca work under the 
same plan of organization and 
work with the same type of equip- 
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ment, get the same pay, rank and 
privileges as other doctors in iden- 
tical army hospital. 

The fight for the integration 
of Negro doctors into army medi- 
cal service, however, was lost, be- 
cause Station No. 1 is an all-Ne- 
gro outfit. 

While this arrangement is not 
satisfactory to all the membership 
of the NMA, nor to all Negro 
leaders, it is regarded by some as 
an opportunity for Negro medical 
men to demonstrate not only their 
ability as professional workers, 


but as a chance for them to de- 
monstrate their organizational 
and administrative ability and to 
disprove other time worn argu- 
ments used in denying to them 
their full privileges under a de- 
mocracy. 

The staff assembled by Col. 
Bousfield at the hospital is not 
only a tribute to his organization- 
al ability, but is a credit to the 
army which would otherwise not 
have the benefit of some of the 
nation’s best medical brain power. 


He Changed His Mind : 


KELLY MILLER often told the story of a Negro 
in Alabama who wrote his United States Senator, ask- 
ing: “What is democracy?” 

The Senator, thinking that the inquirer was a white 


man, promptly answered: ‘Democracy means that you 
are as good as I am, and you are entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of everything which I enjoy.” 

The Negro promptly congratulated the Senator on 
his change of heart and expressed the hope that in the 
Congress of the United States he would support the 
men and measures that would assure such a liberal 
policy throughout the nation. 

The Senator was embarrassed and had to explain that 
he was thinking about white men when he wrote that 
letter. 

The Negro History Bulletin. 


articulate, fighting leaders 


{ Great gains for Negro due to new 


Communique From The Color Line 


Condensed from Christian Century 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


HERE is no doubt what- 
ever that greater progress 
has been made in the last 
ten months by the Negro 
than in any previous ten years. 
_ Yet this is not due to any be- 
nign influence arising out of the 
process of destroying Germans 
and Japanese. 

It is due solely to the fact that 
the Negroes have developed a 
fighting leadership, and that they 
have been extremely articulate 
and have utilized political pres- 
sure. Even more, it is due to the 
fact that they have taken advant- 
age of Washington’s realization 
that it is in a very bad jam in this 
war and must have all the man- 
power possible to win, and that 
there can be no room for a dis- 
gruntled group of as much as 13,- 
000,000 people. 

This does not mean that the 
Negroes have achieved anything 
like what they should have. It 
merely means that Washington 
has faced the truth — that the 
Negro is not going to take the 
discriminations against him lying 


down in this war as he did in the 
last; that the difference “is the 
measure of his growth in self- 
consciousness, in education, in 
knowledge of his rights,”’ and that 
he will yield as little as he can 
help. 

The most outstanding fact is 
that although Secretary Knox, the 
ineffable, stated even before the 
war that under no circumstances 
would Negroes be taken into the 
navy, except as servants, both the 
navy and the Marine Corps have 
had to let down the bars. The 
navy is enlisting a small number 
of Negroes for duties not yet 
clearly defined, but continues to 
insist that it will not send colored 
sailors to sea on American war- 
ships. 

It seems that there is no social 
disaster if a battleship has forty 
or fifty Negro messmen and pan- 
trymen or cooks among its crew, 
but it is dreadful and quite impos- 
sible for that battleship to carry 
forty or fifty Negro sailors. 

The surrender of the Marine 
Corps is the more remarkable be- 
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cause it never before in its 166 
years has taken in any Negro on 
any terms. Probably it will utilize 
its Negro companies and battali- 
ons for police duty, perhaps in 
the West Indian bases or at dock- 
yards, just as Negro infantry is 
being used for often rather silly 
guarding of reservoirs and aque- 
ducts and railway bridges through- 
out the country. 

But now the Maritime Commis- 
sion has come along and struck a 
most serious blow at the navy’s 
contention that you cannot send 
American ships to sea with mixed 
crews, by putting a Negro cap- 
tain in charge of the new ship 
Booker T. Washington, with two 
Negro officers and a number of 
Negro sailors aboard, in addition 
to a lot of white men of varying 
nationalities, including our own. 


This is the admirable achieve- 
ment of Captain Edward Macau- 
ley, the maritime commissioner in 
charge of personnel, who, be it 
noted, refused to consider any 
suggestion that the crew should 
be entirely black. He had no 
idea at all that it was his duty to 
“Jim-Crow” a ship built, owned, 
manned and sent to sea by the 
government of the United States. 
He was warmly upheld by the 
CIO union which supplied the 
crew. They drew no color line in 
carrying on their share of this war 
effort. Secretary Knox will find 
it very difficult indeed to ignore 
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this happening. 

Mr. Knox is also finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to ignore the 
splendid conduct of colored men 
in the navy. There is the story of 
the Negro messman who fought 
so gallantly at Pearl Harbor when 
he could have stayed in his pan- 
try, since he had never been taught 
to use an anti-aircraft gun. Four 
months after Pearl Harbor, Sec- 
retary Knox reluctantly, and only 
in response to Negro pressure, 
bestowed upon this sailor a well- 
earned decoration. 

If we turn to industry, his ex- 
clusion from which has so rankled 
the Negro, we see the barriers 
falling fast. Here many of our 
civilian officials are taking an ad- 
mirable stand — indeed, Secre- 
tary Knox has felt compelled to 
join the undersecretary of war, 
Mr. Patterson, Chairman Nelson 
of the WPB and Commissioner 
McNutt of the Manpower Com- 
mission in sending over their sig- 
natures to no less than 30,000 in- 
dustrialists and personnel man- 
agers a pamphlet demanding the 
employment of Negroes and set- 
ting forth facts as to the tremen- 
dous reservoir of Negro labor 
from which employers every- 
where can draw. 

It is pointed out in this pamph- 
let that there are approximately 
1,000,000 male and female work- 
ers who are unemployed or “un- 
deremployed,” the latter word 
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meaning that skilled workers are 
not being used in the jobs for 
which they have been trained. 

The pamphlet points out that 
in 1941 more than 4,800 Negroes 
received college degrees in en- 
gineering, chemistry, the sciences 
and liberal arts, while more than 
56,000 completed trade and indus- 
trial courses in technical schools 
and 56,000 more enrolled in de- 
fense training courses. 


Washington officials are now 
convinced that every capable black 
worker will be utilized in a war 
job before the war ends. What 
they are trying to do is to get this 
done quickly and without friction. 
The passage of a national service 
law will enable the government to 
order colored workers anywhere 
it wishes to send them and pre- 
vent their being discharged with- 
out reason. 


Although a severe blow was 
dealt by the President to his Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices by putting it under Commis- 
sioner McNutt, it is going ahead 
establishing regional offices and 
working hard on cases of discri- 
mination. 


In the international field the 
recognition grows that such e- 
vents as the recent lynching of 
three Negroes in Mississippi puts 
dynamite in the hands of Nazi 
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propagandists. 


They lost not 
a minute in putting these events 
on the air again and again. The 
Japanese likewise. 


If our domestic record shows 
up so well ten months after the 
beginning of the war, I must 
again stress the fact that the battle 
is by no means won. Those three 
lynchings were a terrible warning, 
and there is no denying that there 
is a marked recrudescence of race 
hatred in the south, and that it is 
increasing as the Negroes are suc- 
cessful in finding their way into 
employment with the backing of 
the federal government. 


A most unhappy phase of this 
is the singling out of the Roose- 
velts for special criticism and at- 
tack. The woman who loses her 
servant, or is compelled to pay 
much higher wages, or finds that 
her cook is no longer as complete- 
ly subordinated as desired, lays 
it all at the door of the White 
House. Nevertheless, advance 
there is, if only because millions 
of white workers have learned to 
know and respect colored people, 
and vice versa, and whites have 
found that nothing happens to 
them if they earn their daily 
bread on equal terms with Negro 
fellow citizens. 


BOOK SECTION 


AMERICAN 


A condensation from the book 


By John R. Tunis 


The nationally-known sports authority writes a thrilling 
piece of fiction on how one American boy was confronted with 


the problems of a democracy, what happened to him and his 
schoolmates while he was facing them. 


Copyright, 1942, John R. Tunis 
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1 Ronny finds what democracy 


means on the football field 


All-American 


By John R. Tunis 


OLLOWING members of 

the team and substitutes will 

make the trip to Miami a 

week from Saturday.” Mr. 
Curry began calling off their 
names; but the cheers after each 
one were so loud you could hard- 
ly catch them even toward the 
front where Ronny sat. 

They stumbled back up the 
aisle, the team in a body. That 
was the coach’s idea; in assem- 
blies and the cafeteria he had them 
all sit together as much as pos- 
sible. So down the corridor to his 
homeroom through a welcoming 
chorus of shouts and yells. 

The game! The game against 
Miami. That was on everyone’s 
mind. 

Then after the Latin class it hit 
him. It hit him and made him 
reel, as if he had actually been 
slapped in the face. A couple of 
kids walking behind him in the 
corridor did it. 

“Yeah, but who'll he play in 
left end?” 

“Guess he'll use Stacey’s sub, 
most prob’ly.” 

Left end! Let’s see; why that’s 
Ned’s position. Ned LeRoy. 

The horrible thought came to 


him for the first time. Of course. 
No, it couldn’t be true. They 
wouldn’t do such a thing. Down 
the corridor came Ned walking 
slowly, half-smiling as the kids 
shouted at him. 

“Ned! C’m over here.” Ned 
was startled as Ronny hauled him 
to one side by the lockers. He 
took him by one shoulder. ‘Ned! 
Tell me, tell me straight. You 
coming down with us, aren’t you? 
I mean, you're playing Intersec- 
tional, aren’t you?” 

“Nope, Ronald. Guess not.” 

“Why? Why not? What d’you 
mean?” 

“They don’t like to let colored 
boys play down there, that’s all.” 

It was this, his simple accept- 
ance of the situation, that made 
the most impression, that hurt 
Ronny most of all. 

The next period was a study 
period, and with the excuse chat a 
lame wrist needed taping Ronald 
went across the hall into the of- 
fice of the coach near the gym 
and the lockers. 

“Well, Ronald! How you feel 
this morning? How’s that wrist? 
No bad effects, are there?” 

“No sir; no, Coach, I didn’t 
come for that. I came to ask is it 


true that Ned LeRoy can’t play 
Intersectional ?” 

The silence seemed to last and 
last. He nodded. “That's correct, 
Ronald.” 

“But, Coach! You know we 
couldn’t have won that last game 
without Ned, you know that, ev- 
eryone knows that; unless he 
plays, our forward passsing attack 
is all shot.” 

The coach, that hard-bitten 
gentleman, leaned over and patted 
him on the shoulder. 

“Take it easy, boy, take it easy. 
I know all about it. But the fact 
is they don’t permit colored boys 
to play down there.” 

“Aw, gee, Coach, we can’t play 
without Ned. Why he won that 
game for us! Coach, we can’t go 
down there without him.” 

The coach stood up. “Take it 
easy, Ronald. This is just one of 
those things. There isn’t anything 
you or I can do about it. We have 
to accept the situation. That's 
life. You see, you can’t change 
human nature.” 

Meyer and Jim were waiting 
for him later. They looked wor- 
ried. Their first words showed 
they were all worried about the 
same thing. 

“We called you up Jast night. 
Have you heard about Ned Le- 
Roy?” 

“Yeah. I heard yesterday. It’s 
rotten, isn’t it? What we gonna 
do?” 

“We oughta do something.” 
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“We oughta get up a petition.” 
“We oughta see Mr. Curry and 


“We oughta call a meeting of 
the Student Council . . .” 

“No, here’s what we oughta do, 
we oughta...” 

“Look here, first off, couldn’t 
we have a talk with the coach?” 

“Nuts to that. I spoke to him 
yesterday.” 

“What'd he say?” 

“Same old line. Can't do any- 
thing...” 

Inside the first bell rang and 
the sound came faintly to their 
ears. 

“Look, we've got to move 
quick. Let’s us three have a meet- 
ing first of all. We'll get togeth- 
er at lunch instead of going up- 
stairs.” 


TTENTION, please!” As 
the voice of the principal 
came over the loudspeak- 
er above Mr. Kates’ head, 

the teacher ceased talking. The 
dullish tones continued. ‘There 
will be a meeting of the football 
squad directly after school. That 
is all.” 

Once school was dismissed for 
the day, a feeling of a thunder- 
storm hung in the air. Classrooms 
and corridors buzzed and hum- 
med, the building quivered with 
excitement. Not merely the excite- 
ment of the projected journey; 
but the excitement of clash and 
conflict. 
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In a day and a half a sharp di- 
vision in the student body had 
become apparent. On one side 
were the majority who were in 
favor of the trip; who were on 
the squad, the band, or the drill 
team, besides those who wanted 
to go even if they couldn't. 


On the other side was the 
the small knot against it, led by 
Ronny and Meyer and Jim. 

On his way to the locker room, 
Ronald found the coach waiting 
at his door. He called him in and 
shut it, making Ronald feel al- 
most like a prisoner at the bar. 

“Ronald! What's all this non- 
sense about? First I heard was last 
night —— yesterday afternoon. 
Seems a few of you boys are try- 
ing hard to upset our game with 
Miami.” 

Ronald squirmed. “Well, Coach, 
a few of us are pretty upset about 
Ned LeRoy: Meyer and Jim and 
me.” 

“But I thought I explained all 
that to you day before yesterday. 
You're up against life now. In life 
there are certain situations which 
we all have to accept.” 

“Uhuh. Yessir. We're planning 
to talk it over this afternoon. 
That’s the reason Jim called the 
squad together.” 


“Now see here, Ronald, I want 
you to go in there and explain 
things to the rest of the boys. 
You have a great influence with 
the team, coming the way you 
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do from the outside, and then 
you're older than most of them. 
They'll take a lot from you, they'll 
follow your lead.” 

I only hope they will, he 
thought. “Afraid I can’t do that, 
Coach.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause I think we oughtn’t 
to go to Miami without Ned.” 

The coach raved and stormed 
and threatened but gradually saw 
he was getting nowhere. Before 
long Ronny was in the locker 
room, the gang ready and await- 
ing his arrival. 

“Hi, Ronny. We're waiting for 
you,” said Jim. “Now let’s see, 
men, how’ll we go about this? 
Suppose first of all you tell the 
gang how you feel, Ronald.” 

He stood up beside Jim before 
the two rows of benches. 

“Well, gee, fellows, it’s some- 
thing like this. You all know the 
facts just as well as I do. We've 
been invited to play Intersectional 
against Miami High. They don’t 
allow colored boys to compete on 
their teams, so Coach intends we 
should leave Ned home. I think 
it’s a dirty trick, especially on a 
player like Ned.” 

He stopped and nobody spoke. 

They all looked at Ronald who 
looked back at them. Good kids, 
most of them. Yet disturbed more 
by the possible sacrifice of the 
trip than by an injustice done to 
a team member. 


“Gosh, kids, can’t you see, 
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don’t you understand?” 

He looked round at some of 
their faces, obstinate, mulish, 
mouths set, many of them frown- 
ing already at the thought of giv- 
ing up the Miami trip. 

“It’s tough on Ned, but what 
can we do?” 

“Sure, what can we do?” 

It angered him. “I'll tell you. 
Here’s what we can do. We can 
all refuse to go to Miami.” 

The thunder rumbled. There 
was lighting in the air. A flash. 
Another flash. Silence before the 
storm. Then it burst. Everybody 
was talking at once, all together; 
soon they were yelling, shouting. 
Their indifference had vanished. 
The storm had swept over them 
and drenched everybody. 

Right then Jim came to his 
rescue. He rose. “As captain of 
the team, I'd like to offer a sug- 
gestion, It’s just this. We all 
know now a lot’s involved in 
this in many ways. I think the 
fair thing for us to do would be 
go home and think about it care- 
fully overnight, and then come 
back and hold a meeting tomor- 
row after school to vote on this 
question. Isn’t that the best way?” 

Good for Jim. 

They went down the deserted 
corridors, still arguing among 
themselves, when there was a flut- 
ter of feet on stone and a fem- 
inine voice behind them. “Per- 
ry!” It was Miss Robbins from 


the principal's office. 

“Mr. Curry would like to see 
you a minute, and Stacey and 
Goldman too, please.” They 
turned, went back down the hall, 
and as they passed through the 
outer office Ronny recognized 
Jack Malone, sports editor of the 
“Courier,” sitting on one of the 
benches reading a magazine. This 
was really getting hot. 

Within was a solemn group. 


_As he was introduced, Ronald re- 


membered one man, a friend of 
his dad’s. It was Mr. Swift, the 
president of the Trust Company. 
The other man he knew by name, 
everybody in town knew his 
name. Henry J. Latham was the 
head of the pump factory, and he 
had often heard him mentioned 
by his father. He was president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, ac- 
tive in business, and the political 
boss of the city. 

Mr. Curry spoke first. “Ron- 
ald, these gentlemen are some- 
what upset about our plans for 
the coming trip to Miami. You’ve 
been on the team, and you’ve been 
prominent in the whole thing; 
suppose you tell them your story.” 

“There isn’t much to tell, sir. 
This is our point of view. Y’see, 
sir, we feel, that is Jim and Mey- 
er and I... and one or two oth- 
ers . . . we feel on the team it’s 
pretty darn hard luck on Ned 
LeRoy, his not getting a chance to 
go in against Miami next week.” 
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Mr. Latham, white-haired, well 
dressed like Mr. Swift, explained 
patiently. “My boy, aren’t you 
Rob Perry's son? I thought so. 
Well now, I think I can explain 
this to you. It seems they don’t 
permit colored players to compete 
down there.” 

“Yessir, I know all that, sir. 
Only we don’t hafta play them, 
do we?” 

Then Mr. Swift broke in. “You 
surely wouldn’t want them to 
break a law of their State just for 
us, would you, boys?” 

“Are you sure it’s a law, Mr. 
Swift?” 

He got no answer. Mr. Swift 
brushed the question aside. 

Mr. Lathan then added his an- 
gle. He was, Ronald decided, just 
another old smoothie. 

“Let me ask you a question, 
Perry. Do you think it’s better to 
disappoint one colored boy or 
forty thousand people?” 

“How d’you mean, Sir?” 

“It’s simple. The entire town 
is heart and soul behind this team. 
Five hundred citizens putting up 
their own money to go down to 
Miami. Moreover the Chamber of 
Commerce has voted enough cash 
to enable the drill team to go 
along at a minimum expense. 
Now...” 

“I wonder wonder 
whether we are being quite 
straight with these boys.” The 
soft-voiced man behind the desk, 
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who so far hadn’t said a word, 
spoke up. 

“What do you mean, straight?” 
Mr. Latham was angry now. He 
was almost snarling. “The game’s 
been scheduled. All arrangements 
have been made with the Central 
Railroad, all the tickets have been 
sold. We have to consider the 
Miami people, you know. We 
can’t put them in a hole; we have 
responsibilities toward them.” 


“True.”” The tone was quiet, 
almost monotonous. “True, but 
isn’t our first responsibility to- 
ward these boys here?” Ronald 
was amazed at the little man’s 
persistence. That mild figure be- 
hind the desk changed in his eyes; 
he really had what it takes; he 
was a fighter after all. And he 
was for them, on their side, not 
against them as some principals 
would have been in his place. 

“See here, Mr. Latham. Mind 
if I ask you a question?” As he 
said it Ronald wondered at his 
own audacity. He saw the open- 
mouthed faces of Meyer and Jim 
looking at him, the grim visage 
of the man across the room. Well, 
here goes. They can’t do any more 
than kill me. Everyone turned his 
way, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the head of the 
Trust Company, the principal of 
the school, and his two friends 
and teammates. 

“Mind if I ask you one ques- 
tion? This is the Abraham Lin- 
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coln High. D'’you think . . . d’you 
guess Abraham Lincoln would 
like this? Would he say ok, leav- 
ing a colored boy off our team 
when we go to Miami?” 


HEN, on his return 

from school, his moth- 

er informed him that 

his father wished to 
see him downtown, he realized 
there was trouble ahead. He was 
sure of it when Miss Jessup in 
the outer office told him to go 
right in. He was expected. 

From the desk where he sat his 
father looked up. ‘Ah! There you 
are, Ronald. Look here, what’s all 
this mess about the trip to Mia- 
mi? Seems as if I’ve heard noth- 
ing else all day long. Please tell 
me about the whole thing, begin- 
ning at the beginning.” 

“Why, Dad! We talked it all 
over. You know about it. I ex- 
plained it to you night before 
last.” 

“I know you did, but I'm 
ashamed to say I didn’t pay a lot 
of attention. These Intersectional 
games between high schools are 
something new since my day.” 

“Well, it’s just this. We've had 
an offer to play an Intersectional 
game against Miami High. Only 
we can’t use Ned LeRoy because 
he’s colored. So Meyer and Jim 
and I, we feel it’s unfair. See, 
Dad, Ned’s a right guy, and we 
don’t want to go without him. 
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The whole team meets tomorrow 
to vote on whether or not we'll 
go. Some of the kids want to go, 
some of us don’t.” 

“And you're leading the group 
who don’t want to go, is that it?” 

There was a kind of note of 
accusation in his voice. Ronny 
shifted in his chair. Was he going 
to have his own dad against him, 
too? Gee, this was really getting 
tough. “Uhuh. Yes, Dad, I sup- 
pose so.” 

“Ronald, my boy, seems as if 
you've rather started something 
in town. D’ja see the editorial in 
this afternoon’s ‘Courier?’ Take a 
look.” He handed over the folded 
newspaper. The front editorial 
was headed: 

“BOLSHEVISM IN HIGH 
SCHOOL?” 

“But, Dad! Look! That isn’t 
right. That isn’t it at all. That 
isn’t right what that man says 
there.” 

“Don’t worry, Ronald.” He 
laughed. “Don’t worry about that. 
I know the background of this. 
Mr. Swift’s bank, the Trust Com- 
pany, has a mortgage of half a 
million on the ‘Courier’ plant. 
Old Jamison, the editor, will 
write anything the bank wants. 
That means what Swift wants. He 
wants to have the trip because he 
—or the bank, or both—is tied 
up in a lot of real estate that was 
unloaded on them during the de- 
pression. He thinks the trip will 
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be a good advertisement for the 
town. Pay no attention to it. But 
just the same, I wonder whether 
you hadn’t better think serious- 

The telephone jangled. In an 
exasperated tone he replied. 
“Yes? Who? Latham? Why, yes, 
put him on. Hello, Henry.” It 
was old man Latham, that 
smoothie! Gee, they were on Dad 
hot and heavy, weren’t they? Ron- 
ny wondered whether Jim’s and 
Meyer's fathers were under pres- 
sure like this too. 


“Aha! This really goes deep. 
One of our best clients is the Cen- 
tral Railroad. We've done all 
their work in the County for al- 
most fifteen years. Now Henry 
Latham is hinting or suggesting, 
or whatever you want to call it, 
that if the Miami trip is canceled 
the railway ‘will lose so much 
money they'll have to take the 
account elsewhere.” 


“You mean, Dad, he'd try to 
get you to make me change that 
way?” 

His father swung round in the 
swivel chair. Looking out of the 
window with his back toward 
Ronald, he said: 

“My boy, you’ve attacked some- 
thing. Without knowing it, with- 
out the least intention in the 
world, you've attacked something. 
You've attacked one of the in- 
justices of our American demo- 
cracy. You've also attacked indi- 
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rectly the commercialism of sport. 
And whenever you attack any- 
thing of that kind, you always 
find someone behind who's mak- 
ing money from it.” 

Now Ronny saw.- He under- 
stood, he realized something of 
the forces against them. His fa- 
ther continued. won't get far 
that way with me. I rather imag- 
ine he knows it too. We're fight- 
ers, you and I, Ronald; we don’t 
scare easy. I guess you've got 
something of your dad in you. I 
confess now that I’m beginning 
to think somewhat as you do. 
Here’s «ld man Latham’s sugges- 
tion. Seems they, that is the crowd 
running the whole show—Swift 
and Latham and the rest—have 
offered Ned LeRoy a hundred 
dollars to buy some clothes if he 
stays home. What do you think 
of that?” 

He was shocked. He was 
shocked and he was wounded; the 
idea hurt. “Oh, no! Why he’s a 
right guy, Ned is. He only wants 
to play against Miami. He isn’t 
interested in a hundred dollars, 
Dad.” 


“Don’t like it, do you? Good. 
Neither do I. Glad it hits you 
that way, Ronald.” The telephone 
rang. He turned and put his hand 
over the receiver, and before he 
replied, said: “This is the way it’s 
been all day long. I haven’t done 
a lick since nine this morning. 
Everyone in town has been on me 
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because of you and this Miami 
trip.” He picked up the receiver. 
“Yes? Who? Oh, yes...” 

He did the strangest thing. 
Putting the receiver back, he rose 
and strode into the outer office. 
Ronald watched him in amaze- 
ment, heard his voice greeting 
somebody. In a minute he re- 
turned with a stranger. Then 
Ronny recognized the man. It 
was Meyer’s father, the head of 
Goldman and Straus, Gent’s Fur- 
nishings and Clothes. 

“Sit down. Sit down, Mr. Gold- 
man. Sit down, we're right in 
the middle of the thing. I was just 
saying to my boy here they’ve 
been on my neck all day long. 
First one person then another.” 

“Same here. What’s this about, 
anyhow? Folks downtown been 
dropping into the store all day, 
telling me my boy is trying to 
spoil the football trip to Miami. 
Mr. Perry, you wouldn't believe...” 

“Oh, yes, I would, I’ve had ’em 
in here...” 

“The Trust Company calls up 
and tells me how I'd better make 
sure Meyer gets to go on the trip, 
or else, they hint, they might fore- 
close on our mortgage. I can pay 
that off, but it isn’t easy to find a 
good place like that corner there 
on Main and State Streets. I got 
mad, Mr. Perry when he said that. 
I got real mad.” 

“No wonder. They tried pres- 
sure on me, too. Most likely on 
young Stacey’s father also. Maybe, 


you'd better explain what it’s all 
about to Mr. Goldman, Ronald.” 


“It’s simply this, Mr. Goldman. 
You saw the Academy game. You 
saw that colored boy, Ned LeRoy, 
our left end. Well, now it seems 
if we go down to Miami he 
can’t play.” 


“Ah ... sooo...” His large 
black eyebrows rose. 


“No. And Meyer and Jim and 
me, why, we think it’s unfair to 
leave him up here, that it’s a dirty 
trick to do a thing like that.” 

“Yes, I see. I understand. I’m 
glad I came over. Meyer’s hardly 
had a chance to explain things to 
me like this.” 

“And, Mr. Goldman, we're 
going to vote on it tomorrow 
morning. The whole team’ll meet 
and vote whether we go or not. 
Meyer and Jim Stacey and I, we'll 
vote together. We stand together, 
and there’s one or two others on 
our side, too.” 

“By ginger, young fellow, 
you've got something there. Don’t 
let ‘em talk you out of it.” 


HEY came trooping into 
the auditorium. Everyone 
connected with Abraham 
Lincoln was there; the 
teachers, all of them, even Miss 
Rollins of home economics who 
never went to rallies; the coaches, 
and Mike, the janitor, with his 
two helpers. Everyone in school 
except the team. 
Finally they entered. From 
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their faces as they came down 
the aisle it was impossible to tell 
the result of the vote. 

The school rose and cheered 
and clapped. 


Mr. Curry stepped out from 
behind the red curtains to the 
front of the platform. He had a 
slip of white paper in his hand, 
most likely the slip with the vote, 
the slip with the fatal news. 
There it was, and only Mr. Cur- 
ry and the team knew the re- 
sult. 


He began in his usual way, just 
as if this was an ordinary meet- 
ing, as if nothing at all was at 
stake, as if this was just like ev- 
ery other assembly throughout the 
year. 

“We will begin as is customary 
by the singing of the National 
Anthem.” 


Then an immense quiet settled 
over the auditorium. 


He began. Here it comes. This 
is it. Here’s the sixty-four dollar 
question. Will the team go to 
Miami? 

Come on, there! Give us the 
bad news. What about Miami? 
Are we going to play Intersec- 
tional at Miami or aren’t we? 


“I have a report to make to 
the student body about the pro- 
posed trip to Miami for the sug- 
gested football game with the 
Miami High School.” The groans 
stopped suddenly, the shuffling 
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and whispering died away; utter, 
complete silence feil over the 
whole auditorium. Here it comes. 


“Due to complications that have 
arisen, Fosdick-Masten High of 
Buffalo, New York, has been 
chosen to make the journey in 
our place.” 


A roar broke out. You couldn’t 
tell whether it was approval or 
disapproval or both. Cheers min- 
gled with groans. 


The tumble died away slowly; 
it was a ripple, then a murmur. 
At last quiet came again. “I have 
another announcement to make. 
Late last night Coach Quinn re- 
ceived a telegram challenging us 
to an Intersectional game a week 
from Saturday with Oak Park 
High of Chicago, Illinois...” 


Why, you never heard such a 
yell. It was like nothing at any 
victory meeting, at any pep rally, 
like nothing the auditorium had 
ever heard. 


“The same arrangements made 
for the Miami trip will hold for 
this trip to Chicago.” Another 
mighty outburst rose. That’s su- 
per, that is! We're going to Chi- 
cago to play Intersectional! 


The noise died away as he 
spoke again. “I’m happy to be 
able to inform you.. .” he talked 
slowly and very, very distinctly 

. “that the whole team will 


go. 
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fight is against all enemies, external and internal, of 
these Christian American concepts. Who would hesitate 
to join in this crusade, to fight in brotherly comrade- 
ship for such high ideals? Nor shall military victory be 
our final goal. To continue the battle for the fruits of 
this victory—such must be our mutual purpose and en- 
deavor. 

If I were a Negro, I would continue unrelentingly 
the struggle for equality and recognition. As a means 
to this I would take advantage of all possible opportuzi- 
ties for education, for the training of well-info:med, 
competent leaders in every field of human activity, poli- 
tics, law, government, labor, letters. 

The future of society depends in large measure on 
the ability with which we can face and solve the dif- 
ficult problems of the post-war period. Education, intel- 
lectual, religious and moral, must provide the principles 
and the personnel for this task. To it the Negro people 
must dedicate their knowledge, experience and leader- 
ship. 
Finally, if I were a Negro, I would fix my eyes steadi- 
ly on the horizon of the future. The pst is dead, 
shrouded in old pretenses and errors. It is the future 
and the future alone which holds out to us the sustain- 
ing hand of hone and the reward for courage, for devo- 
tion to ideals, for trust in our common Father and 
Creator. 


ANSWERS TO WHO'S WHO 


Hattie McDaniel 
Bill Robinson 
Lena Horne 
Rochester 
Louise Beavers 
Willie Best 
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{ Fruits of victory must come 
to all peoples, regardless of race 


Eyes Ou The Quture 


By the Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil 
Bishop of the Chicago Catholic Diocese 
Founder of the Catholic Youth Organisation 


I’ I WERE a Negro, I would be thankful for my 


heritage, for the traditions of my people, for a cul- 

ture which presents such a hopeful contrast to the 

artificial and material elements now dominant in 
our modern civilization. 


Above all I would be grateful for that inherent spir- 
itual strength, fashioned in the crucible of persecution 


and suffering—a strength, moreover, which must one 
day succeed in breaking down the false, the unethical, 
the unchristian barriers of intolerance which have op- 
posed the normal development of a great people, pre- 
pared and willing to make an important contribution 
to the future of America. 


If I were a Negro, I would participate to my fullest 
strength in the war effort, because I would see in 
democracy the one hope of true equality for all people 
evetywhere. Nor would I be disheartened by the words 
and actions of those, who, while paying lip-service to 
democratic ideals, make of democracy a hypocritical cov- 
ering tor injustice and for the perpetuation of a political 
oligarchy that is fundamentally un-American and anti- 
democratic. 


This war is nothing if not a battle for a reinterpreta” 
tion of the unalterable dignity of the human person- 
ality, for the restoration of basic human rights. Our 
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